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Christianity and Progress 
HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 
Cloth, 1.50 
EW ministers of our time have acquired more justi- 
fiable prominence in various lines of Christian ser- 
vice than Harry Emerson Fosdick. His books furnish 
both guidance and power to sincere thinkers who are 
looking for the worth-while things of life. 

This is a striking book written in the inimitable Fos- 
dick style and will undoubtedly be enjoyed by thousands 
of readers. Simple and direct in its presentation, yet 
forceful and brilliant, this volume is a welcome addi- 
tion to Dr. Fosdick’s remarkably popular books. It 
was originally presented as the Cole Lectures at Van- 
derbilt University. 

Vhe author outlines his conception of the idea of 
progress, the need for it, and most especially, the need 
for SOCIAL progress. “Underneath all other prob- 
lems which the Christian Gospel faces, is the task of 


choosing what her attitude shall be toward the new. 


and powerful force, the idea of progress, which in every 
realm is re-making man’s thinking.” With amazing 
speed and accuracy, punctuated by concrete’ examples 
to make his point clear, the author carries the reader 
through the history of the world’s progress. 


Other Fosdick Books 


Assurance of Immortality -  - - - - ~ 1.00 
“Death is but an incident in life.’ This blind sense of immor- 
tality will be translated into an abiding faith by his fearless 
thinking and buoyant optimism of this book. 


Manhood of ‘the’ Master - - .- - - 4.15 
A vivid setting forth of the personal qualities of the Master—his 
joy, magnanimity, indignation, loyalty to the cause, power of 
endurance, sincerity, self-restraint, fearlessness, affection, and his 
spirit. 
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This is a hook for the person determined to win, a book of, inspira- 
tion to accept the extra duties, beyond those on the program. 


A Specially Bound Set of Fosdick’s three ‘““Meanings’— 
“The Aleaning of Prayer” 
“The Meaning of Faith” 
“The Meaning of Service’ 

The THREE “Everyday Life” books uniformly bound in 


cloth, with morocco ridge, gold stamped, gilt top, with silk 
marker, encased in an attractive carton. $5.00 postage paid 


At your bookstore or from us 
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The Settlement Horizon 


By Robert A. Woods 


and 
Albert J. Kennedy 


To everyone having any responsible connection 
with settlement work whether as resident, associate 
worker, or board member, this book will prove 
helpful. 


Price, $3.00 Net 


. “America dawned for me in a social settlement. 
= It dawned for me as a civilization and a faith. 

It was the first place in all America where there 
came to me a sense of the intention of Democracy.” 


Francis Hackett, 4s an Alien Feels. 


Publication Department 


Russell Sage Foundation 


130 East 22d Street 
New York, N. Y. , 
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Now 


is the very keynote of this book 


The Social Trend 


TS pages are living fragments of today, 

quick with the pulse of the times. It is 
written from a_ background of expert 
knowledge and wide experience—experi- 
ence which has not been solely mental, for 
its writer cares intensely whither the world 
is going. He discusses telltale currents of 
our common life in a manner extraordinari- 
ly readable, notably worthwhile. 


By 
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Professor of Sociology in the University of Wisconsin 
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TELLA M. ATWOOD lives at 

Riverside, California, at the 
edge of the great American desert 
which stretches to Oklahoma. For 
many years she has been a friend 
to Indians—one of the few white 
persons welcomed into Pueblo In- 
Through her 
leadership, the National Federation 
of Women’s Clubs has taken in 
hand a work on behalf of, and in 
cooperation with, the Indians of 
the whole country which is civic 
and economic rather than chari- 
table. 


Most of the photographs illus- 
trating the first article are contri- 
buted by MABEL STERNE, a 
member of the artist colony at 
Taos, New Mexico. The repro- 
ductions from the 
other Taos artists in this issue are 
due largely to her friendly and en- 
ergetic cooperation in presenting a 
typical exhibit from what many 
critics consider the foremost art 
center in America today. 


JOHN COLLIER is known to 
many readers. After a year as 
director of community organization 
for the California State Americani- 
zation Committee, he went with 
his family to the New Mexico des- 
ert because, as he writes, “we had 
a great curiosity about it though 
we had a corresponding skepticism 
about the realities of Indian life.” 
There a new, urgent work disclosed 
itself to him. The Indian question 
naturally tied up with his earlier 
interests in New York in communi- 
ty organization and race heritages. 


CLEMENT WOOD’s poem Time 
should be read at least twice: be- 
fore and after the principal ar- 
ticles in this issue. It reinforces 
their message to America. 


PIERCE C. WETTER, I. W. W., 
great-grandnephew of President 
Franklin Pierce, and with other 
family connections which, at any 
rate, preclude the possibility of 
unacquaintance with American tra- 
dition, was released from Leaven- 
worth in August after serving his 
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war time sentence of five years in 
prison. He is twenty-eight years 
old and has worked as a locomotive 
engineer and since his release gives 
all his time to a campaign on be- 
half of complete amnesty for all 
the remaining political prisoners. 


CLARENCE RICHARD JOHN- 
SON has taught for many years at 
Robert College, Constantinople. He 
was director of the Pathfinder Sur- 
vey of Constantinople which will 
be published this week by the Mac- 
millan Company and from which 
the findings presented in this issue 
are extracted, 


CHARLES R. WALKER, JR, 
now on the staff of the Atlantic 
Monthly, talks from personal ex- 
perience of the twelve-hour shift 
against which the engineers ot the 
country as a whole have just de- 
clared. After graduating from 
Yale, he engaged in labor manage- 
ment and, for a year, worked at all 
sorts of jobs in the steel industry. 
The sketches published in this is- 
sue, with many other equally en- 
tertaining accounts of his experi- 
ences, form the substance of a book 
to be published this month by the 
Atlantic Monthly Press. 


GRAHAM ROMEYN TAYLOR 
who directed the studies of the 
Chicago Race Commission was for- 
merly on the staff of the Survey 
and is now one of its contributing 
editors. He is at present, with 
others, engaged in an investigation 
of American relief operations in 
Russia for the National Informa- 
tion Bureau. 


The two sculptures by V. VAN 
HOVE (1826 to 1892) are in the 
Luxembourg and obviously have 
only an indirect bearing on the 
race conflict in America. 


SAMUEL GUY INMAN is 
general secretary of the Committee 
on Cooperation in Latin America 
which represents some thirty Amer- 
ican mission boards working there. 
He has lived for many years in 
Mexico and has founded a Peo- 
ple’s Institute in Piedras Negras. 


Social Studies 


Have You Made 


WO groups of men, opponents in an industrial dis- 

pute, were seated about a table. Each group was 

perfectly clear (its own members thought) about 

all its facts. Neither side could convince the other. 
Why should men who are clear in their own minds about 
facts find others so obtuse? Many of us have either known, 
or been, examples of this serene clarity face to face with 
this no less serene obtuseness. What does it mean? Col- 
lege students who learn “behavior” out of books come sadly 
upon such experiences as these shortly after entering “the 
real world.” What shall they do? Studies of this sort 
are not out of place in a journal of social exploration. 

Each side in a dispute sees its own “facts” so clearly, it 
is compelled to assume that the failure of the other side 
to see them at all is due not to lack of intelligence but to 
lack of desire or will. This lack of will is, of course, a 
moral defect. Each side is sure that it has all the best of 
the argument, both as to facts and opinions, and that the 
other side, being animated by “greed” or “disloyalty,” or 
some other moral obliquity, is blocking the way to a right- 
eous settlement of the dispute. Each side holds itself in 
high esteem both for its moral and intellectual qualities; 
each side holds the other in almost equally high esteem for 
its intellectual abilities: ““Those fellows are not fools,” each 
says of the other; “they é2ow what’s what, all right; they 
simply don’t want to acknowledge the facts; they don’t 
want to see justice done!” 

That is to say, each side seems to admit that its oppo- 
nent’s intellect is functioning normally, not to say admir- 
ably, but holds that its moral intentions are bad. The in- 
ference from such a position is, of course, not that we need 
more light on our social problems, more intelligence, more 
understanding, but more “goodness’—more “loyalty” to 
something or other—less “greed” for something or other. 

We may admit that the world needs more “goodness,” 
perhaps. But not by any such admission oan we escape from 
the fundamental fact that the world needs more intelli- 
gence, more understanding. ‘This present method of deal- 
ing with our social problems is calculated to destroy what 
little “mind” the world may have: to praise a non-function- 
ing mind as if it were functioning is to make us exalt non- 
functioning of mind as of the highest value to the com- 
munity, an outcome not wholly undesired by some. To 
blame the moral depravity of an opponent for what may 
turn out to be intellectual blindness does not seem likely 
to conduce either to intellectual or moral clearness. We 
need to understand in much more fundamental fashion the 
nature of the mental processes commonly employed in all 
our partisan disputes. We need to examine the Mind of 
a party to a dispute quite as much as we need to examine 
his Morals. It is quite as likely that his mind is idle as 
that his morals are bad! 

On this pave, through the coming months, we shall under- 
take to make some such examinations. In any social situ- 
ation, mental attitudes of the most varied sorts are to be 
found. Not infrequently, a “problem” iis but a clash of 
attitudes. Not always, of course. But if we are to make 
our ways through the confusions of our times, we must 
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reduced by 
Joseph K. Hart 


Up Your Mind? 


learn to face these confusions not-as.if they were simple, or 
final or the result of someone’s moral depravity. We must 
see them as too complex to be dealt with as they come to 
us. We must tear them to pieces to see how they are made. 
We must look at them historically, to see how they have 
come to be at all. We must try to see how much of any 
particular confusion is inherent in physical and social con- 
ditions, how much of it is merely a confused, warped, ob- 
fusticated state of mind. Such examinations may be pain- 
ful, even perilous; probably they will always be disillusion- 
ing. But unless we are going to keep right on fighting 
each other with such question-begging epithets as “traitor” 
and “plutocrat” we must come to terms with our own 
minds. We must see how they are made and what they are 
made of. We shall then be able better to understand the 
world about us. ; 


ONSIDER that part of the mind which is of the 

nature of habit. Habit stabilizes us, individually 

and socially. Habits give us assurance. Habits 
organize us. Habits may easily master us, control us, 
tyrannize over us and determine what our lives shall be. 

Habits help us do our work. Habits organize us effect- 
ively into our work and organize our work effectively into 
us. Habits establish the limits of our work. Habits may 
easily determine what our work shall be. 

Habits give order to our minds. Habits organize our 
minds, gathering in the ragged borders of opinion. Habits 
set the limits of our mental activities. Habits may easily 
determine what our minds shall be. 

Habits form the substantial basis of our moral lives. 
Habits organize and assure our moral attitudes. Habits 
set the limits to our moral aspirations and experiences. 
Habits may easily determine what our moral lives shall be. 

In short, habit—a most useful tool in all our common ex- 
periences—may become at length, irrevocably for many of 
us, the builder of a jail for our intellectual and moral in- 
terests; the keeper of the gate of that jail; and the sacred 
code which authorizes and justifies the jailer and the jail. 

Habit becomes sacred to us: our intellectual and moral 
habits are of the nature of the world, we assume. We sit 
inside the barred windows and doors and peer out upon the 
world. We see life and the world through our bars of 
habit. We do not suspect how much of our “understand- 
ing of the world” is determined by the bars through which 
we look. We insist that what we see is reality, and the 
way we see it is the only true way of looking at it. We as- 
sert that if others fail to see the world as we see it, it is 
because there is something wrong with their will so to see 
it—that is, with their moral natures. 

How much of our lives is habit no one would yet be rash 
enough to calculate. That all that is habitual is bad no 
wise man would be disposed to assert. But that all the 
habitual aspects of our experience must be thoroughly, criti- 
cally examined so that, if possible, we may escape from our 
isolation in unrealities, all competent psychologists and moral- 
ists are now a unit in advocating. 
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Study Course on 
Social Organization 


This column will run through the school year a series of 
continuous studies in the fundamentals of social organiza- 
tion for the use of classes, clubs, study groups, etc., in school 
and out.—TuHE EpIrTor. 


II. How People Are Alike 


The recognition of differences may be the beginning of 
knowledge; but the end of it is the organization of all such 
knowledge into an understanding of the whole of life and 
the world. Individuals differ, as we have seen. But all 
people are more or less alike. Some people are very much 
alike--so much so that group life seems to be the most com- 
mon expression of human living. Few people care for or 
are capable of solitary existences. Normal people seem to 
need the fellowship and support of a group, or of groups. 
This fact raises some interesting questions. 
te Group Life in the Community 

¢ What groups exist in your community: political, industrial, 
racial, religious, educational? How do the memberships in these 
groups compare: are they all of about the same size, or do they 
vary greatly? What do these groups stand for? What do they 
do in the way of advancing their interests or their programs? Do 
they think about the programs or interests of the other groups? 
Is there any competition among these groups? What is the nature 
of this competition? 

Can any one person belong to more than one group at a time? 
What is the nature of this membership in groups: is it consciously 


held? Or are we sometimes members of groups without being 
fully aware of the fact? 


Natural Groups 


Is membership in a group ever possible without choice? 
Consider the family into which a child is born. Is that family a 
group? Did the child choose to become a member of that 
group? Is a race a group? Is a primitive tribe, e. g., of Ameri- 
can Indians, a group? How is membership in such groups 
achieved? What groups of this natural sort do you find in your 
community? Are there any in your school? Is this sort of 
group strong or weak in its hold on its members? Can an indi- 
vidual escape from his family group? From his racial group? 


Organized Groups 
¢ Do you know of any groups that have been definitely or- 
ganized by two or more individuals? How many such do you 
know? Can you classify all groups as either natural or organized? 
Which is the more permanent form of group? What methods are 
employed in organizing a group? Are all members of the same 
group congenial to one another? What holds a group together? 


aa 


The Individual versus the Group 
* Which seems to have been first in human history—the indi- 
vidual or the group? Did men first live as solitary individuals, 
later combining into groups of various sorts? Or, did they begin 
in groups? Are any groups natural, or are they all organized? 
Are some to be called natural and others organized? If men began 
as members of natural groups, what is an individual? 

What is the present tendency in American life: toward greater 
individualism or toward the subordination of the individual to 
some group? Do individuals need group membership and group 
experience? What does such experience do for them? Is group 
membership always desirable? Are groups ever socially undesir- 
able? How would you state the proper relationships between the 
individual and his various groups? 


References: 
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Questions on 
Current Issues 


This column will continue the Social Studies of the last 
iwo years. It will be devoted to the study of important 
current events as they are reflected in the pages of the SURVEY 
and SURVEY GRAPHIC from issue to issuwe.—THE EDITorR. 


Who Belongs? 


Some people hold that Americanization is an effort to 
extend to aliens the finest things of which our civilization 
is capable. Others hold that it is an effort to subjugate un- 
suspecting minds to an existent political and economic order. 
Meanwhile, the question as to what America really means 
has never been answered. Hence, no one can be quite 
sure just who really belongs to America without being 
“ized.” The larger questions may well be broken up into 


‘a number of smaller ones. 


Can Aliens Ever Become Americans ? 

¢ All normal people seem to have some lingering affection for 
the “old home place,” and for the things that went with youth. 
Can an alien who still remembers his “native land” become a good 
American? If he forgets all about his youthful experiences, can 
he become a good American? If he clings to old ways, old 
stories, old folk-songs and the like, can he become a good Amer- 
ican? If he forgets all these can he belong? Have Indians ever 
become “Americans”? Can the Austrian (see the story by 
Charles R. Walker, page 44) who says “America is a good place 
to make money, no place to live,” ever become a good American? 
y Can Negroes Ever Become Americans? 

* Of course, most people will be scandalized by this question: 
Are Negroes now recognized and accepted as Americans? They 


are sometimes referred to as “Afro-Americans”? Do they accept 
that designation? If so, where does that term place them? If 


not, what does it mean? 
3 Can Workers Ever Become Americans? 

¢ How many “native-born” workers have we in America? 
What does America really think of workers? ‘To what extent 
is the work of America performed by aliens? Has an alien 
worker any right to criticise the conditions under which he works? 
Has any other worker that right? Should a worker be content 
with his lot? Can a worker ever be a good American? What 
sort of mental and moral qualities will he possess? How will he 
think? How will he vote? Will he join a union? Of what sort? 
Will he ever strike? Can a worker be a good American and 


still remain a worker? 
4 Can Social Reformers be Good Americans? 

¢ Does America need any reformers? Can one who wants 
to be a reformer find any room for his work in America? Does 
not reform imply criticism? Can a critic of America be a good 
citizen? Can any critic be a good American? How much criticis- 
ing will a good American indulge in? Can a good American 
advocate changes in our institutions? Did good Americans ever, 
before 1860, advocate the abolition of slavery? When did the 
advocate of abolition cease to be a bad American and become a 
good American? 

Who really belongs to America, today? 
Americans? 


Who are the real 


References: 
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The Case for the Indian 


By STELLA M. ATWOOD 


Cysenq|S we pass along the streets of our 
| little town we often see, sitting 
on the curb or standing at the cor- 
ner, groups of Indians in whose 
brown eyes lies the calm that comes 
through the silences of our mysteri- 
ous desert and whose bronzed skin 
has the glaze of the wind and the sun. The 
Morongos are down, we say to ourseives—the 
Morongos who live where the cultivated lands melt 
into the sandy reaches toward the phantom Funeral 
Range lying like an opal against the eastern sky— 
the Niortaeds whose apricot orchards bend in the 
sun with their load of luscious fruit; or, perhaps, 
we know them to be of the Saboba tribe whose vil- 
lage lies against the gray foothills of the San 
Jacinto Range. If we see an Indian with stalwart 
frame and flashing eye, we know that a Cahuilla is 
here from his distant mountain home where his 
cattle graze on the hills.’ 

Impressions such as these were all I had of our 
American Indians until the summer when our young 
men were called by the selective draft to defend their 
country. I was appointed to look after the Indians 
who came before our exemption board. At that 
time thé interesting facts came out that the Indians 
who lived in tribal relations and on reservations 
were not citizens but merely Indians, and conse- 
quently did not come under the draft; that as the 
Indians were wards of the government the exemp- 
tion board could treat with them only through the 
agent, and the agent would not appear with them. 
After a good deal of negotiation their status was 
established, and in the meantime the Indians ac- 
cepted me as their friend. 

Those who deal with Indians know that it takes 
time to gain their full confidence; but once you do 
this, they turn to you in every exigency. So it was 
not long before I had an invitation to have lunch 


with fifteen of them at one of our restaurants; they 
wished to talk of some matters that were troubling 
them. We sat down at the table, and with quiet 
dignity the Indians told me their wrongs: of the 
pumps that were not running, far out on the desert 
where water means life; of fruit trees that were 
bought and shipped to them and delayed in delivery 
until they were ruined. ‘They protested against 
the sale of liquor to the Indians on the reserva- 
tion. One mother turned to me and, with a gesture 
toward her daughter, a beautiful girl, said: 

“We are just as anxious to keep our daughters 
pure and sweet as you are. A drunken Indian is 
terrible. I have not allowed my girls to be out 
alone after dark for months.” 

“And what can I do to help you?” I asked. 

“Get us an inspector who will hear us,” they 
said. “We have had many come to Malki and stay 
with the agent, who takes them about; but they will 
not listen to what we have to say.” 

I wired immediately to Washington for the in- 
spector for whom they asked, and in the meantime 
I made up my mind that I would make an investiga- 
tion on my own account to find out why the pumps 
were not running. 

We took a trip to the Indian country in the early 
fall. We left behind us the beautiful almond or- 
chards of Banning and struck out across the desert 
where old San Jacinto rears his stately bulk ten 
thousand feet sheer from the plain. Seamed with 
countless canyons where the wild palms grow along 
the silver streams, clothed with virgin forest where 
the Indian can gather his store of acorns and pine 
nuts, the great mountain stands a hoary benefactor 
to his children. No wonder the Indian loves his 
land and clings to it with desperate determination. 

At noon we ate our lunch in front of the home 
of the man employed by the government to teach 
the Indians to farm. When the government farmer 
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came to the door to find out about his uninvited 
guests, I introduced. myself and asked him about 
the pumps. He was very vague in his replies: he 
encouraged the Indians to work out for the whites 
—that was the best way. No, the pumps were not 
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Photograph by Mabel Sterne 


running—the money had given out. Looking very 
hard at me he said he had heard there were white 
people trying to make trouble, but they had better 
look out; the Indians were getting along all right. 

The message I had sent to Washington for a 
special inspector to investigate conditions, was an- 
swered by the appearance of a man who came, 
stayed a while, sent in his report, and went away. 
Nothing was done. The agent stayed on, but with 
an attitude increasingly unpleasant toward the Indi- 
ans. In the course of time another inspector ap- 
peared, took up his lodgings with the agent, and 
proceeded to hold meetings that were anything but 
satisfactory to the Indians. In great distress one 
of the women called me up and begged me to come 
to a meeting which the inspector permitted to be 
called. With some other friends of the Indians 
we arrived early in the afternoon at her home on 


the reservation. We turned into an orchard of fig 
and apricot trees and drew up beside a comfortable 
looking house. Immaculate in its order and cleanli- 
ness, it presented an inviting appearance, for about 
the walls were Indian baskets and treasures of all 
sorts. Beautiful Indian blankets were on the floor 
and the couch. A large, well-filled bookcase met 
my eye. Our hostess, an educated and refined 
woman, came forward and welcomed us. Presently 
the inspector came in; he was manifestly displeased 
at our presence, and demanded to know who we 
were and why we were there; he had been given to 
understand that this was to be a meeting of a few 
friends. 

“These are my friends, my friends from River- 
side,’ our hostess announced, as in a dignified way 
she introduced us; then standing before him she said: 

“T feel that it is in order, Mr. Inspector, to ask 
you why you are here. If you have come simply 
as a casual visitor, we will not trouble you with the 
recital of our wrongs; but if you are here to in- 
vestigate, then we shall be glad to tell you of things 
we feel should be remedied.” 

“IT am here to listen to what you have to say,” 
replied the inspector. 

‘In that case, I wish to discuss the matter of 
allotments and the way they are being made,” she 
said. 

Then we heard a speech that was a classic as 
this Indian woman pleaded for an equitable distri- 
bution of the fertile acres of the Morongos. 

“We younger Indians,” she said, “‘are satisfied 
with the plan of the government to give five acres 
to each man, woman and child. ‘The older ones 
do not understand the division. After they have 
worked all through these years to bring their or- 
chards into bearing, they cannot see why their land 
should be divided. Those who have no children 
ask the reason why, if they have cultivated twenty 
acres by hard labor, they should be asked to give 
half of it to some Indian who has never done a 
day’s work for himself. We younger Indians, how- 
ever, realize that something must be done to get 
our individual titles to thts land, and that the only 
possible division is to give five acres of good land 
to each man, woman and child of our tribe. If 
more were given there would not be enough land 
to go around, and some of our tribesmen would 
have to go down to the stony river bottom where 
no human being could make a living. Now, my 
little sons have been offered more than five acres 
each, but I shall not accept it for them, for if I> 
did that would deprive my people of some of their 
fertile land. I cannot permit my sons to have more 
than their share.” 

As I listened to this gracious woman pleading 
for justice, I thought of the Athenian of old who 
felt that to keep accumulated riches was a disgrace; 
and I appreciated to the full the fact that the Indi- 
ans’ philosophy of life is entirely different from our 
own. When an Indian amasses a store, he has a 
feast and divides his goods among his less prosper- 
ous kinsmen. 
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This inspector came and went with no apparent 
result except that the relations between the Indians 
and the agent became worse and worse; but, at last, 
after nearly two years of effort, the man whom the 
Indians trusted, the man of all in whom they had 
faith, arrived. He.called a meeting of the Indians 
and invited me to attend. With a number of friends, 
one fragrant spring day, we drove out again to the 
reservation; but this time to the agency itself. I 
shall never forget the sight of the crowd there, 
with swarthy faces, bodies tense, eyes shining with 
suppressed excitement. 

There was some delay in selecting a competent 
interpreter; but finally a large, pompous Indian was 
chosen, and he swaggered forward and sat down 
in the center of the room, looking about him with 
a lordly air of self-sufficiency. The inspector told 
the Indians that he wanted them to tell him of 
everything they felt was wrong; that the agent had 
to be there, but that they were not to let that 
embarrass them; they must tell everything, and if 
the interpreter did not interpret correctly, they must 
raise their hands and let it be known. 


HE first Indian who spoke was a noble looking 

old fellow with a gaunt frame and a massive 
head. He spoke of how hard it was, when he had 
lived so long on the land which was his, to go out 
in the morning and see a white man putting down 
stakes on it and not to know why it was done. 

“T go to the agent and ask him and I cannot find 
out. He will not tell me. I cannot sleep. I do 
not eat well. Am I to lose my home where I have 
lived all my life?’ 

The Indian interpreter translated glibly as, with 
dejected mien, the old man spoke; but when the next 
Indian arose and began to speak, the interpreting 
grew halting and there was a noticable tenseness 
in the audience; the faces of the Indians who had 
not been able to get in and were looking through 
the windows, began to take on an expression of 
alarm. ‘The interpreter shifted about in his chair 
and looked everywhere but at the inspector. Sudden- 
ly a young Indian sprang to his feet and cried out: 

“He isn’t telling it right! He isn’t telling it 
right!” 

“You tell it then,’ said the inspector. 

Turning to the interpreter and pointing his finger 
at him in a dramatic gesture, the young Indian said: 

“You know where that liquor was sold; it was 
sold at your house. You know who sold that liquor; 
you sold it.” 

The interpreter, evidently shaken, had no denial 
to make, and the Indians, with much stamping of 
feet and nodding of heads, signified their approval. 

“Can you name the Indians who were drunk at 
the fiesta?’ asked the inspector. The looks of 
alarm deepened in the faces of the Indians at the 
window, and as the names were called, one by one, 
the faces dropped out of sight and were seen no 
more. 

As a result of this hearing the agent was trans- 
ferred to another part of the Indian country and 
a new man came out to assume control. The chief, 


being the intermediary between the tribe and the 
agent, speedily came into notice, apparently in an 
unfavorable light; for one morning some Indians 
In great agitation sent for me and said that their 
chief had been arrested. The day before the agent, 
with some other men, heavily armed, had come to 
the chief’s home, overcome the chief after a strug- 
gle, searched his home and taken him to jail. 

“Did the agent have a warrant for the arrest of 
your chief and the search of his house?” I inquired. 

“No, there was no warrant shown,” they said. 
“What shall we do?” 

“You will have to consult a lawyer,’ I said, “I 
do not know the rules that govern the reservation. 
The agent may have authority to do things that 
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are not permitted among citizens. I do not know.” 

Then it was that I learned that the agents have 
discretionary powers which permit them to appoint 
an Indian court, manned by Indian judges and Indi- 
an policemen; that although some agents require a 
warrant, yet on many reservations arrests are made 
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with absolute 
disregard of the 
rights that we 
hold so dear and 


for which we 
fight so valiant- 
ly. 


As I studied 
the situation and 
looked up past 
history, I found 
that in 1909 a 
Navajo Indian, 
By-a-lil-le, an d 
other Navajo Indians in the Ship Rock pene in 
Arizona, had been imprisoned for one year and eight 
months at hard labor, without a charge having been 
held against them in any court of law, without benefit 
of counsel or proceedings by due course of law. The 
Indian Rights Association took up the matter of a 
petition for a writ of habeas corpus, and I quote 
their report: 


This matter was taken up because it was believed to be 
one of fundamental importance in dealing with Indians. 
We contend that the Indian is a “person” within the mean- 


ing of the Constitution and cannot be deprived of his liberty 


without due course of law. 


The court of first instance in Arizona denied the 
application for a writ of habeas corpus. The As- 
sociation appealed the case to the territorial su- 
preme court where a unanimous opinion was ren- 
dered reversing the lower court. The Indians were 
finally discharged and sent back to their reservation 
at government expense. 

In the case that involved the arrest and release 
of Standing Bear, a Ponca Indian, United States 
District Judge Dundy, in the course of his decision, 
held: ““That the Indians possess ... the inalienable 
right to ‘life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness’ 
so long as they obey the laws and do not trespass 
on forbidden ground.” 


Whether an Indian is arrested and held prisoner * 


without process of law, at the will of the agent, or 
by the act of the military authorities if they are not 
in a state of war, or through the civil authorities, 
the principle is the same. 

No real friend of the Indian wishes him exempt 
from the law. When he commits a crime he should 
suffer the penalty; but as a human being he has a 
right to the law: to its processes, its benefits and its 
penalties. How else is he ever to be fitted for ulti- 
mate citizenship? 

To quote again from the By-a-lil-le case, Senate 
Document No. 118: 


Of one thing we may be absolutely certain, and that is 
that the greatest tribunal in the world, as Bryce has taught 
us to call it, will give no countenance to the doctrine, so 
fruitful of tyranny and injustice, that the law can be safely 
ignored, if in the judgment of an official its restraints stand 
in the way of public welfare. 


In justice to the present administration, it is but 


right to say that probably we have never had a 
better commissioner than the present one. For 
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many years 
a congressman 
from South 
Dakota, he was 
a member of the 
Committee on 
Indian Affairs, 
and no one is 
better qualified 
to administer 
this great estate, 
nor has tried to 
do it in a more 
just and equit- 
able manner. But that is not the point. The crux 
of the question lies in the fact that no race should 
be in a position of involuntary submission to the 
arbitrary opinion or whim of an individual. That 
way lies autocracy. ‘The law of the land is a better 
defense of our rights than the kindly temper of our 
officials.” 


NG these experiences accumulated and I became ac- 
quainted with other reservations, I found that 
the cases with which I had come in contact were not 
isolated but typical of the administration of a gov- 
ernmental policy which, in intent, was constructive 
and beneficent. These discretionary powers, the 
exercise of which works so much woe, were dele- 
gated to the agents years ago when the Indians 
were considered savages and when there was little 
or no communication between the East and West. 
It was a necessary part of the administration to 
protect life and property; but for years we have 
educated our Indians; and they stand before us to- 
day a dependent people, pleading for the rights 
that we consider fundamental. 

That leads us to the question of citizenship, and 
a mooted one it is. Of course, if the Indians were 
citizens they would be amenable to the civil law 
of the state and nation; but the older and unedu- 
cated Indians are strenuously opposed to citizen- 
ship. They have watched their fellows exploited by 
the whites. They have seen the Indians who have 
accepted their allotments in severalty and who auto- 
matically became citizens, relieved of their holdings 
and facing the world as paupers. They are afraid 
—and small wonder. But would it not be possible 
to work out a plan by which the Indian could have 
his civil rights and yet have the benefit of the gov- 
ernment’s ‘guardianship of his property? Citizen- 
ship and wardship are not incompatible. Jurisdic- 
tions could be consolidated into districts, and men 
could be placed over these districts in an advisory 
capacity only. That would reduce the number of 
employes, a measure which would make for economy 
of administration; for, strange to say, in recent 
years there is almost a geometric proportion be- 
tween the increase of employes and the decrease of 
the Indian population. 

Not the least interesting development, from the 
viewpoint of friends of the Indian, was the dis- 
covery of the existence of the Irrigation Act of 
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1914. It is probably misunderstanding of the Indi- 
an’s condition and ot the relation the United States 
sustains to him as that of a guardian to his ward, 
that permits the passage of such laws, as evidenced 
by the following case: 

Far up in the mountains, in a beautiful spot, well 
watered and salubrious, where rich pasture land 
stretches for miles, a band of Indians had made 
their home for many years. They had built their 
adobe houses, roofed with tules, around the hot 
springs where their people could come and take 
the famous sweat baths. On the mountain sides in 
great numbers grew the yucca, of which they used 


the succulent young shoots, wrapped in leaves and © 


baked with hot stones, to make a favorite dish. 
Acorns were there in abundance, and in the fall the 
women gathered great stores of them for their 
acorn meal. It was a good hunting ground for the 
men; it was their home; they loved it. 

But the white man loves to hunt, and the hot 
springs in that beautiful location attracted him. 
Why not make the place a hunting lodge for use in 
the fall when the ducks are flying across the autumn 
sky? Truthfully it may be said, ‘‘He-o-weh-go-gek,”’ 
“Once a home, now a memory.” It is a brief but 
bitter tale. Proceedings were brought, and in spite 
of the efforts of their white friends, the Indians 
were moved to other lands in a little cup in the 
mountains where there was no chance to farm. 
Moreover, Pala is not their home, and the Indian 
with his intense love for home would rather live 
on a barren spot if he has been born there than in 
the most fruitful place you 
could offer him. 

Water was developed at 
Pala in lieu of their won-. 
derful hot springs. The 
Indians settled down sullen- 
ly to accept their fate; but 
the end was not yet. In 
1914, in the appropriation 
bill of that year, an act in 
connection with irrigation 
work on reservations was 
inserted and passed, ‘This 
act states that all moneys 
expended heretofore or 
after under that provision 
should be reimbursable 
where the Indians have ade- 
quate funds to repay the 
government, such _ reim- 
bursements to be made 
under such rules and regu- 
lations as the secretary of 
the interior may prescribe. 

The war caused these 
matters to sink out of 
sight, and it was not until 
the winter of 1920 that 
friends of the Indians were 
aroused to the knowledge 
and significance of this 
act. In the spring of 
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1920 a congressional committee was appointed to 
make a trip through the Southwest for a thorough 
investigation of Indian affairs. In the course of 
their journey, they arrived at our town, and the 
friends of the Indian asked and were granted an 
audience. We called attention to the fact that our 
Mission Indians, which is the name by which all 
our Southern California Indians are known, have 
had gratuitous appropriations amounting to a third 
of a million of dollars for water development in 
the past; that they had to their credit some three 
thousand dollars in tribal funds; that the word 
‘heretofore’ in the act made it retroactive and 
therefore unconstitutional; that its enforcement 
would mean the practical confiscation of the lands 
on which the Pala Indians had the water developed 
for them in place of that which had been taken from 
them; that the Morongos would lose their beautiful 
orchards; that the act would cast a cloud over the 
titles of the lands to be allotted; that it kept estates 
from being settled; and we begged that it be abro- 
gated at the earliest possible moment. The chair- 
man of the committee expressed himself in the fol- 
lowing unqualified terms: 


I think there is just as much chance of getting that ap- 
propriation paid back to the government as there would be 
if I gave you a thousand dollars twenty-five years ago as a 
present and changed my mind now and brought an action 
against you to recover. Of course under the “strong arm” 
system that has frequently been used some Indians might 
be forced into paying the money; but if your organization 
works correctly in the matter, I think the statement I made 
a moment ago would apply. 
Resist the payment of it. This 
is a matter of advice to you; 
where money has been appro- 
priated as a gratuity and then 
the department or Congress or 
someone attempts to transfer it 
into a liability—it is pertectly 
absurd. 

Even in the face of so 
strong a statement from so 
eminent an authority, a 
mandatory order was is- 
sued that collection under 
the act be started the fol- 
lowing November, and 
without any restrictions as 
to adequate tribal funds. 
If it had not been for the 
fact that the former com- 
missioner of Indian affairs 
as well as the present com- 
missioner realized the in- 
justice it would work to 
the Indian, this act would 
have been enforced. They 
have not urged collections, 
although in some places col- 
lection has been made. This 
act, however, may be en- 
forced at some future time 
unless it is repealed. 

(Continued on page 57) 
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he American fashions in dress and interior decoration these last 

few years show a gradually growing appreciation for the wealth of 
native art that has hitherto been almost entirely neglected by those 
who apply design to industry: the art of our American Indians. The 
paintings reproduced on these two pages, the pottery illustrated on 
the following page and the buffalo hide shields used for decoration 
on the cover and in the text—here reproduced by the courtesy of the 
American Museum of Natural History—are typical of the work of 
the Pueblo Indians ‘whose cultural aspirations are discussed in this 
issue by Mrs. Atwood and Mr. Collier. 


Chee designs on the shields are magical 1n intent. 
Here we have great horned snakes, symbolical of 
lightning; mountain lions, symbols of strength; the 
eagle, representing the universe; the crescent of the 
moon, often associated with the sun and the milky 
way; the three stars of Orion and two bear 
claws; the rainbow and the morning star; and 
many other designs reducing spiritual abstractions 
to their simplest physical terms. 


THE DEER 
By John Coucha 


INDIAN HORSE 
By Alfonso Roybal 


E came down the mesa at twilight. Where 

the river plunged to the iron-dark canyon, 

high-flung cottonwood trees were chang- 

ing from gold to green. Cordova—the 
most perfect of the dozen old Mexican towns on 
the Taos plateau—-seemed black against the sun- 
down. From the west, walls and ruined homes were 
soft and luminous, a great loose-petaled rose drift- 
ing in windless air. 

We had passed many dull-tinted boulders, carved 
with archaic picture-graphs, and after these Cor- 
dova seemed not very ancient: only perhaps three 
hundred years old. A single human being was visi- 
ble: a woman leaning in an oval corridor through 
which, from the corral at the far end, sunset was 
flooding. She wore faded blue, and her unloosed 
hair completed her body’s arch. She was piercingly 
and wildly beautiful. Later we learned that she 
was the mother of five children. 

The town’s circular fortress had not crumbled, 
though it had been long out of use. Two-thirds of 
the houses were roofless, but with decay an adobe 
house, on the desert, takes on not mould but the 
changeless youth of the soil, the earth, from which 
it seems to have grown. The inhabited houses were 
spotless, and their lintels and porches gay with 
blue and green; but on the desert a new or 
newly tidied adobe house seems ancient before it 
is lived in. 

We entered the priestless church. Here was the 
living Cordova—four generations, and all blood- 
kin or marriage-kin. Altar lamps and many candles 
glowed ruby and blue and soared in whiteness. The 
saints were gaily arrayed. The long prayer mut- 
tered, there was silence; the kneeling group breathed 


‘it back, an old woman resumed the lead, and again 


the congregation spoke long and low. There is no 
hurry in Mexican New Mexico; and at Cordova 
not one of the four generations spoke English. 
When we came from the chapel, sunset had gone 
beyond the Magic Range, with its long stretches of 
dead cliff-cities, eighty miles away. The Anvil 
Mountain, ninety miles westward, was wrapped in 
flame. Eastward, beyond Taos, the Indians’ Sacred 
Mountain still drank the sun rays. Great, jagged 
shadows fell along its canvon—shadows by which 
the Indians have regulated their calendar for thou- 
sands of years. No mountain has so subtle a form 
—so haunting, elusive, yet dominating over all the 
Taos plateau. It holds its flaming crags against 
morning and evening, yet it is less garish than are 
the Provincetown dunes. Huge winds lift its fields 
of snow, darkening the skv with their rising and 
falling masses, yet the conscious quiet of this moun- 
tain seems never to grow less. To the Indians it 
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By JOHN COLLIER 


is both an altar and a god, and in no fanciful but in 
an acutal way, as things of the impassioned imagina- 
tion are actual. ‘This is the setting at once of a 
Mexican settlement, an artists’ colony and the Indian 
pueblo. The American trader is there, too, and the 
sheep-rancher. The frontier still lingers by Kit Car- 
son’s grave in the Taos cemetery. 

Let us “place” Taos, in the physical sense. A 
desert plateau, containing perhaps three hundred 
square miles, seven thousand feet above the sea. It 
is seventy miles north from Santa Fé and twenty- 
two miles east from the little railroad connecting 
New Mexico with Colorado. The Rocky Moun- 
tains bound it to north, east and southeast; the 
canyon of the Rio Grande bounds it to the west. 
Westward the desert goes on for a thousand miles, 
and southward indefinitely into Old Mexico. 


ANTA FE is the oldest European settlement in 
the United States; Taos is nearly as old. The 
Mexicans who came to this plateau brought with 
them the Penitente cult, part Christian and part 
Pagan in spirit and form, but sharply alien to the 
more ancient sentiments and practices of the Indians 
at Taos. This lay brotherhood of the Penitentes 
is a picturesque feature of Taos life, where with 
conscious separateness many and strange culture- 
streams flow side by side. At burials, and all 
through Lent, culminating in Holy Week, the pro- 
cessionals and the Penitente song, exultantly mourn- 
ful as is no other singing in the world, go on their 
way. Still, as centuries ago, there are self-torture 
and group-torture; we have watched the dragging 
of crosses made of whole hewn trees, and have 
listened to the swish and thud of lashes on bared 
backs while that eerie chant wailed across the mesas 
all night long. But we have seen the gay miracle- 
plays of the Penitentes, too, at Christmas time; have 
learned to know the childlikeness intermingled with 
their masochistic glooms. The Penitentes are of 
secondary interest at Taos, and there is no space 
for describing them here. The writings of Charles 
Lummis tell of them, and the excerpts from Mary 
Austin’s Social Survey of Taos County which are 
printed in Park’s and Miller’s Old World Traits 
Transplanted. Penitentism is only one of the ele- 
ments of Mexican religious life in the Taos region. 
Of the artists’ colony, only a word; the reproduc- 
tions of their paintings in this number speak best 
for it. No, the colony is not a utopia, nor does it 
hint of the cooperative commonwealth. A rather 
severe individualism prevails; its result is to leave 
each several artist at the center of a wistful and 
socially undernourished solitude. Herein lies a 
thought-provoking contrast. Sincere and laborious, 
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sometimes noteworthy, sometimes even great is the 
work of the white artists at Taos. They are 
broadening the horizon of America. But their 
separateness from each other and from the Indians 
as human and social beings is distressing. Excep- 
tions there are, but strikingly they are exceptions. 
Alongside them are the Indians. The Taos art 
which is steadfastly great is the Indian art. The 
Indian artists are intensely social; they are, indeed, 
the community itself consciously living in beauty. 
The white colony fails altogether to learn this 
Indian secret of the Bluebird. 

So we are brought to the real significance of Taos. 
It is the Indian pueblo; inhabited by a few more 
than six hundred persons; northernmost of the Rio 
Grande pueblos; one of that group of communities, 
of which the Hopis are a part, which constitute the 
finest flower of the pre-history. of the United States. 
The pueblo is not dying; on the contrary, it is alive, 
pregnant and potentially plastic; potentially an in- 
heritor of the future and a giver to the future of 
gifts without price, which future white man will 
know how to use. The white man, tacitly and also 
officially, has condemned it to die: to die not by sud- 
den execution but through proscription and slow 
killing. This is the drama and the huge social 
significance of Taos. 

This statement will not give to the reader any 
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realization of the truth. ‘The space here allowed 
may not be enough for communicating it. That 
even India, even China, has a future in its own 
right is an idea that our occidental white mind finds 
hard to understand. But their sheer immensity 
persuades us. ‘These tiny communities of the red 
man, archaic, steeped in a non-rational world-view 
of magic and animism and_ occult romanticism—it 
seems a wild if a luring fantasy that they might live 
on, that they might use the devices of modern eco- 
nomic life, and pragmatically take over the concepts 
of modern science, and yet might keep that strange 
past of theirs, that psychic and social present as it 
truly is, so indolently industrious, so ecstatic while 
yet so laughing, so great with color, flooded with 
body-rhythm and song, so communal yet individually 
reckless, so human and so mystic. And if the 
Pueblos lived on, could white civilization acquire 
anything from them? 

Why, and in what way, has the white man sen- 
tenced the Pueblos to death? 

Let us try to see these Indians first. They live 
in two houses, rising beside an ancient cottonwood 
grove, tiny and fair against the enormous Sacred 
Mountain. The shape of these houses is that of 
low triangular pyramids; their color is that of red- 
wood bark; and their peaks are five stories high. 
Below ground are the kivas, ceremonial chambers 
and club-rooms of the secret 
societies. By the south wall 
of the pueblo stand the ruins 
of the Catholic church which 
United States troops cannon- 
aded in 1848, thereafter shoot- 
ing down about one-half of 
the men of the tribe as they 
fled to the mountains. From 
this ruined church, three miles 
in all directions, reach the 
pueblo lands. These lands 
have been irrigated for cen- 
turies. They are fertilized 
through communal labor. 
Their trees are guarded with 
minute care by the Indians, 
and from May to October the 
orchards, hedgerows, wild- 
woods and fields bloom in- 
effably. The fields are com- 
munally held but individually 
alloted, subject to periodical 
redistribution. The Indian 
thinks tribally about owner- 
ship of land; individual own- 
ership is strange to him, 
though some tribes provide 
exceptions to this statement. 

The pueblo, outside and in- 
side, is sweet and clean with 
the positive sweetness of a 
home lived in and loved. Even 
the corrals of the beasts are 
sweet-smelling, and lovely to 
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one or two rooms, cooks 

the fireplace, eats on the floor, 
sleeps in blankets or on nar- 
row mattresses in the same 
room; the baking is done in 
open-air ovens outside. An- 
other room stores the surplus 
belongings. A parsimony of 
objects, exceeding that of the 
Japanese, is the household 
ideal; and this makes the 
scrupulous cleanliness not difh- 
cult. These living rooms, with 
their tiny windows glassless 
but sometimes paper-glazed, 
colored creamy-white with 
frequent re-paintings by the 
women, are hypnotic to one 
who may sit all day, listening 
to the low, musical talk of 
the family and hearing from 
outside the tom-tom’s beat, 
the singing of one or many, 
the crying of announcements 
or of precepts from the north 
pueblo’s roof and back again 
from the south pueblo’s roof. 

All day one may sit, or may 
go from home to home, or outside where the chil- 
dren are playing, or where men and women and chil- 
dren are working in the fields. However intimately 
he goes, he will never see a child whipped or struck 
or harshly scolded. He will find no harshness or 
quarreling anywhere, among women or men. Of 
all the community, he will find that the adolescent 
boys and girls are the most earnest and most sweet; 
these, with the old men and women, seem the hap- 
piest bloom of Pueblo life. He will find none so 
young, above the third year, and none so aged, up 
to a hundred years, that he has not a communal 
function, status, intensive productive group exper- 
ience, and an aristocracy of mental attitude which it 
is impossible either to flatter or to demean. 

Are they soft, these Pueblo Indians—effeminate? 
At twilight when the men come riding through the 
fields, they are singing. They are irrestible crea- 
tures, these men. Up in the hills, back along 
Glorietta Canyon, away from the white man’s settle- 
ment, one may meet them garlanded with wild 
flowers, their white or red blankets thrown back on 
their shoulders. But see them in those wild, terrific, 
non-religious dances, danced all night long with war- 
cry, booming drum and gusty song; dances which 
are social, which apparently are homosexual in their 
wholly unconscious reference (there absolutely is 
no overt, i. ¢., socially pathological, homosexuality 
in this pueblo); see them in midwinter in those 
enormous ritual dramas of song and dance which 
engulf the whole tribe in their ecstasy, which are 
intense, mournful, passionate with a constrained 
passion unknown to the white man’s theater since 
ancient Greece. These men, half-naked, in zero air 
amid wind-whirled snow—yes, and the women and 
tiny children too—can be so hard in their communal 
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By J. H. Sharp 


passion that white onlookers, frostbitten or grown 
weary, retreat for food or warmth; returning after 
hours to find the ritual drama rolling on, 

The Spaniards learned that Pueblo men were 
hard in defensive war; there were pueblos where 
the last man died before surrender. The military 
organization of the tribes persists to this day. No, 
thousands of years of a complexly urban life have 
not “‘tamed” the Pueblo red man. Still he goes 
alone into the wild; alone for days or weeks into 
the ten-foot snow, carrying a single blanket and de- 
pending on his “‘kills” for food. We have travelled 
with Indians whose horses were so wild that they 
had to be thrown with ropes whenever a pack was 
to be shifted. These same Indians with their wild 
horses transported us—a white man and woman, 
three young boys, five dogs and nine new-born Aire- 
dale puppies—across the whole Rocky Mountain 
range, at altitudes of twelve and fourteen thousand 
feet, in a season of cloudbursts and mountain mist, 
traveling sometimes twenty- -five miles a day. Their 
gaiety, their delight in the more tremendous aspects 
of nature, as in flowers and running waters, and 
their sometimes naive, sometimes satirical curiosity 
about the great white man’s world, were as striking 
as their skill and caution and seeming immunity to 
fatigue. 

Descent is traced through the mother in the 
pueblo. The household property belongs to the 
woman. Monogamy, with divorce under free con- 
ditions, is the marital rule. In the domestic sphere 
woman rules. She is co-equal with man in those 
ritual activities which are the most solemn and 
creative part of the tribe’s life. To the secret 
societies (vestiges of the ancient pubic arrange- 
ments of those clans which have united into the 
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Pueblo tribe) she is not customarily admitted save 
in subordinate ways. The civil government is in the 
men’s hands solely, and to them the communal work 
is assigned: the policing, tending of irrigation 
ditches, keeping the water-supply pure, clearing the 
roads, maintaining the bridges and fences, and in 
the kivas transmitting to the younger men 
that vast body of tribal lore through which 
the community draws upon the powers of its 
gods. Of the women this must be added: They are 
gay as the men and 
hold their heads no less 
high. In youth and young 
motherhood many of 
them are extraordinarily 
beautiful. Like the men, 
they exhibit an unbeliev-' 
able variety of nervous 
and physical type. This 
variety is one of the puz- 
zling facts of Taos. A 
community of a few hun- 
dred (the Taos popula- 
tion is static, neither in- 
creasing nor diminish- 
ing), largely endog- 
amous for ages on ages, 
and of pure = Indian 
blood, produces a diver- 
sity that one might look 
to find in Hawaii. 

Now let us state the 
pueblo’s important yval- 
ues; leaving much—so 
much—unsaid. These 
values lie chiefly in the domain of social education. 

The pueblo is not primitive in the sense of being 
primordial. Vast spaces of evolution and of the 
compounding of cultures lie behind it. But it is 
primitive in that it has conserved the earliest states- 
manship, the earliest pedagogy of the human race, 
carrying them forward under geographical condi- 
tions which have helped to a result possibly unique, 
for its complex yet childlike beauty, in the whole 
world’s history. From this statesmanship and 
pedagogy our present world needs to learn, and 
tomorrow’s world will learn if given the chance. 

Primitive groups in all continents have utilized 
the adolescent crisis as a means to the perpetuation 
of social heritages and to the building of powerful 
citizenship. Within and through the public crisis, 
they have brought into being mental complexes, 
sentiments and habits which in negative and positive 
ways have controlled attitude and conduct through 
the remainder of life. The methods and results 
have been endlessly varied, but the broad result has 
been to insure recurrent flowerings of emotion, con- 
formities of behavior, and adequacies of effort at 
the varied crises within the group. 

Effort and art which will be untold forever have 
gone into the creation of human society through the 
pubic institution, from the ice-age until yesterday. 
The conceptions of totem and of magic have given 
a profundity to these pubic ordeals and festivals. 


THE WHITE GATEWAY 


Through suggestion and auto-suggestion, through 
travails, fastings, lonely marches and group-assem- 
blages, the youth prepared himself that the spirit 
of the dead, the genius and consecration of the super- 
natural tribal ancestor, might enter him, convert 
him, empower him, command him. Through mimicry 
driven by emotion at its highest collective inten- 
sity, he sought to coerce, to persuade, to empower 
the gods—thus to control rain. and storm, fertility, 
the outcome of war and, in general, destiny. All 
that was deepest, most 
awful, most romantic, 
most energizing in his 
emotions, rose within 
this social setting and 
discharged itself toward 
social ends. Of all the 
contrasts between primi- 
tive and modern life, 
none is more complete 
and perhaps none is so 
tragical as this one, as 
Stanley Hall has pointed 
out, and William James 
in The Moral Equivalent 
of War. Has the mod- 
ern world lost the art 
of adolescent character- 
building and emotional 
education forever? 

When many primitive 
families or clans united 
to form a tribe, they 
brought their several 
mythologies, their sev- 
eral disciplines and arts, contributing them all to- 
ward the fulfillment of the tribal imperatives. This 
union took place very long ago in the Pueblo Indian | 
groups. The co-existing variety of quest for psychic 
intensity and the wealth of ritual art has insured a 
continuous development of educational and ritual 
forms and has preduced a complexity which be- 
wilders the anthropologist as it dazzles the esthetic 
onlooker. Today at Taos (as at Zuni and in the 
Hopi villages and in other pueblos beside) life from 
infancy to the grave is a rhythm, which sinks only 
to rise again through all the flying seasons, of wor- 
ship and of the quest through art expression for 
an ecstasy communally realized and associated with 
practical social aims. 

What is said of the pueblo’s dance, song and 
drama, would have been true in some measure, a 
few years ago, of the pueblo’s handicrafts. These 
latter have been commercialized on a basis of in- 
dividual reward (how pitifully meager a reward, 
usually!) for individual output. A socially purpose- 
ful and businesslike crafts-effort would have amaz- 
ing results in all the reservations of the Southwest. 
Output would increase, standards would rise and 
new creations would begin; lapsed or degenerated 
arts and crafts would revive, as actually they have 
done in the cases of Navajo weaving and Hopi 
pottery. 

Before facing the practical question, can the 
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pueblo survive, we must give further details of the 
Pueblo Indian’s handicap. First of all he is com- 
pelled as a child to attend a school which is strictly 
“classic,” which conscientiously ignores the Indian 
and even the surrounding Mexican past and present, 
which laboriously segregates itself from the com- 
munal and family life, the play life and agricultural 
and craft life of the child. Then, as an adolescent, 
he (or she) is taken away to a boarding-school 
which is co-educational and where many tribes are 
mixed indiscriminately together; and this higher 
school with an even more conscious system than that 
of the elementary school endeavors to proselyte the 
child and shame him away from his tribal settings, 
his Indianhood. 

Second, the Indian is anybody’s victim. White 
men want his lands, his tiny savings; they want 
extortionate interest on money or goods he borrows 
(interest paid often in labor or in crops). They 
want him as a cheap laborer, and at Taos one be- 
comes a center of hostile criticism if he pays to an 
Indian a white man’s wage for work equal to a 
white man’s. In a brief prepared for Secretary 
Fall of the Department of the Interior, Colonel 
R. E. Twitchell 


states: 


Trespasses on Pu- 
eblo lands have been 
the rule rather than 
the exception, and 
our local courts 
have yet to show, in 
my judgment, where 
an Indian has ever 
received a square 
deal. Assaults have — 
been committed by 
white men upon 
these Indians, when 
seeking relief in the 
courts, and all sorts 
of charges trumped 
up for the occasion 
have been urged in 
the peace courts, in- 
variably resulting in 
the discomfiture and 
disadvantage of the 
Indian. 


Third, the In- 


the local Indian 


agent, whose 
powers are in ef- it 
fect limitless, IN THE LAND OF MANANA 


who himself is 
beset by exploiters seeking to “‘get at’ the Indians, 
and whose departmental tradition became “‘frozen”’ 
away back before the days of President Grant. Com- 
munity initiative toward self-saving is not likely to 
come while an arbitrary, socially dogmatic and not 
infrequently venal power may and does invade the 
community at any time and often. 

What now of the social future of the pueblo? 
Four propositions are basic to everything else: 


1. The Indians must be given civil status. To- 
day the non-citizen Indians are “wards” of Congress 
and of the Bureau of Indian Affairs of the: Depart- 
ment of Interior. The first named of these “‘guard- 
ians,” accountable to no higher power save an elec- 
torate which cares not, has a record of three genera- 
tions of ruthless treaty-violation and of robbery to- 
ward the Indians. The second named is a highly 
bureaucratised, monopolistic and immune  sub-de- 
partment of a cabinet office. It holds over the 
reservation Indians every arbitrary power short of 
the right to slay. Not today in the Congo, and 
not under the peace-time rule of any other large 
nation, are the non-white “subjects” so deprived 
of all the status of man as in the case of the Red 
Indians by the United States. The guiding pol- 
icy down to the present has been to deprive the 
Indian of his land by direct and indirect means, and 
to trample out his community life—his ‘tribal re- 
lationships” in which his physical stamina and moral 
life are implanted and from which flowers his spirit. 
No especial reference to the Indian Bureau of to- 
day is here implied. As stated by Warren K. Moore- 
head, one of the official Board of Indian Commis- 
sioners in his fine 
book, The Amer- 


ican Indian: 


By Courtesy of the Union League, Cheago 


The present un- 
satisfactory  condi- 
tion has grown up 
through a_ gradual 
process of evolution. 
Beginning fifty years 
ago, the evolution 
proceeded regularly, 
but irresistibly, until 
it terminated in the 
bureaucracy of the 
present time. 


2, The dwin- 
dled reservations 
which still exist 
must be conser- 
ved; and_ those 
Indians on whom 
individual owner- 
ship has been be- 
stowed or forced 
must be permitted 
to establish some 
form of cooper- 
ative landhold- 
ing. It can be said 
of most of the 
Indian tribes that 
while still Indian they fail even to conceive of the 
individual ownership of land. Francis A. Leupp, 
former Indian commissioner, has described the flight 
of Indians into the wilderness to escape this be- 
stowal of private ownership which, as the report 
of the Board of Indian Commissioners for 1921 
frankly admits, has been disastrous to the Indians. 
The question of citizenship is distinct from that of 
land; under Supreme Court rulings citizenship can 
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be granted while yet the lands are held under direct 
guardianship or withheld from alienation through 
contract with the tribes. 

3. Instead of being broken down, the tribal 
relationships must be conserved, encouraged and 
helped to make their own adaptations. The 
Spaniards long since, influenced by the wise Francis- 
cans, adopted this policy toward the pueblo groups. 
British colonial administrators have given it the 
name “indirect administration.” ‘The American 
government’s assault on the tribal relationships of 
the pueblos has had ghastly results. Just eighteen 
miles from Taos Pueblo, where there is no tuber- 
culosis and apparently no venereal malady, is Picuris 
Pueblo, moribund from the white man’s diseases 
and, as a place of moral decay and psychic melan- 
choly, comparable to the Marquesas Island com- 
munities described by Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Fifty miles south is San Juan, robbed of its splendors 
and its vitality alike; and just beyond it is Santa 
Clara which droops and turns wan like a flower 
whose roots have been severed. It is not “civili- 
zation” which has worked these horrors, but stupidi- 
ties and exploitations of a definite, needless and pre- 
ventable kind. Chiefly it is that ““Americanization”’ 
which beats down and drives underground the com- 
munity life—the tribal relationships with their moral 
sustenance and adaptive capacity. Partly it is the 
school system whose maladaptations to the Indians’ 
community need are excruciating. Taos has held 
its own, as Zuni and Santo Domingo have, and a 
few other pueblos, but in the present generation 
they are making their last stand. 

4. Finally, the pueblos as agricultural and indus- 
trial communities must be given advantages equal 


to, and in the main the same as, those claimed by 
white farming communities all over this country. 
The Department of Agriculture, the state agricul- 
tural colleges, the state schools, the United States 
and state public health services, the Farm Loan 
Board: these are the agencies which the Pueblos 
and most of the other Indians need. At Taos, the 
Indians borrow their seed-grain in April and repay 
it in October at 100 per cent interest. At Taos, 
months of solicitation by the Indians and of ham- 
mering by outside friends were required before the 
government acknowledged that the trachoma which 
had invaded the pueblo was trachoma; through six 
months more the Indians with their friends strug- 
gled to make the government do something about 
the disease before it should spread. These are 
examples merely, given because this article deals with 
Taos. White men say that red men cannot run 
well the modern race. When the manacles are cut 
from their hands and the hundred-pound drag is 
removed from their legs, then we may start our 
comparisons. 

If all these conditions were met, could the pueblos 
live on, and inter-act with the white man’s world 
while keeping and increasing their own values? For 
example, could the communal habits and the high 
spirit of team-action in the pueblos be placed behind 
a cooperative organization of the modern type? 
And could adolescents receive their needed addi- 
tional schooling successfully while remaining within 
the pueblo for that far profounder education they 
are receiving there? ‘These questions raise many 
‘ifs and ands.” I have become maturely convinced 
that the answer is “‘Yes.’? Others, who know the 

(Continued on page 63) 
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The Men I Left at .Leavenworth 


By PIERCEZC. WETTERI[; 


mEIE other day I was riding in a 
street car in New York behind two 
well dressed men deep in their daily 
papers. ‘Their comments on some 
of the dispatches about the railroad 
strike reminded me more of James 
Whitcomb Riley’s refrain: ‘The 
goblins’ll get yer if yer don’t look out’ than any- 
thing I had heard for a long time. 

“I tell you, those I. W. W. fellows... 
them rumbled. 

“It doesn’t say it’s proved yet they were 
around .. .” the other suggested timidly. 

“Huh! Doesn’t need to!” the first shook his 
head ominously. ‘Nowadays a man takes his life 
in his hand wherever he goes. I believe in giving 
that kind of vermin a wide berth. I never saw one 
of them and I never want to!” 

The next instant there was some sort of mix-up 
with a truck on the track and we all got a violent 
jolt. The speaker, who had risen in his seat to get 
off at the next corner, became rather badly tangled 
with some passengers across the aisle. I helped to 
disentangle them and he was at once all smiles and 
amiability—‘‘Almost like one of our college football 
rushes,” he grinned, in the easy fellowship an earlier 
generation is apt to accord its successors on the 
same campus. 

I should have liked to watch his face when I told 
him that I am a sincerely convinced, indelible I. 
W. W.; that I had just been released from Leaven- 
worth prison on expiration of a five-year sentence 
under the 1918 Chicago indictment; and that I am 
now working with all the strength and ability I 
possess in the interest of my fifty-two fellow-work- 
ers, fellow-prisoners, still in Leavenworth, some 
with twenty-year sentences. 

But “We're late for that appointment,” his 
companion reminded him, and I missed my chance. 

He will doubtless go on indefinitely repeating his 
“bogey-man”’ stuff about people whom he admits he 
has never seen and knows nothing of except by 
hearsay. I wonder how many people who read this 
have done exactly the same thing? And how long 
they are going to keep on doing it? 

This is why, when I. W. W.’s are on trial, whether 
in courts or in newspapers, practically ‘everything 
goes.’ But in all such movements, persecution only 
serves as propaganda, and weeds out the worthless 
material—those who “‘can’t stand the gaff” and go 
back on their principles—and shows the grain of 
the men who cannot be bribed or bought, who have 
the courage to stand by their convictions at what- 
ever cost. 

There are fifty-two such men in Leavenworth to- 
day. Over two-thirds of them are American-born. 
They have been there since 1918, and most of them 
have ten- or twenty-year sentences. I know these 
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men; and I want everyone else to know them. They 
are of the stuff that makes history, the sort of stutt 
that went to the making of our country in the begin- 
ning, and that is needed just as much right now, 
perhaps more, to keep our country true to its big 
ideals. 

I am not going to try to give fifty-two full bio- 
graphies (though I wish I could, for everyone of 
them is a story in itself—an almost unbelievable 
story!) but just a suggestion or a characteristic 
here and there of a few of the men. They are all 
very human, the same hopes and desires, the same 
flesh and blood we are all made of—fathers, hus- 
bands, brothers—it means as much to every one of 
them to stay there in prison year on year under 
those hideously monotonous, unsanitary, galling con- 
ditions, as it would to any of you who read these 
words. Try for one moment to realize what these 
things mean. Try honestly. And then try to under- 
stand what it means in terms of character for these 
men to stay there rather than to compromise. 
INGE long ago the Rev. Richard W. Hogue, 

known doubtless to many GRAPHIC readers as 
the international secretary of the Church League for 
Industrial Democracy, made a visit to Leavenworth, 
and James P. Thompson was one of the men with 
whom he talked. 

“How can we, how can any decent, self-respecting 
man,” Thompson said to him, “buy his release at 
the cost of his manhood, by promising to refrain 
ever after from expressing his convictions and 
standing by his principles? It would be degrading 
and dishonest for us to accept ‘parole’ on the terms 
on which it has been offered us. We will go out of 
here as men, when we do go, not as ‘criminals’ pur- 
chasing ‘liberty’ with the barter of our convictions 
and our consciences. When we leave this place it 
will be with our heads up... .” 

Thompson has been called the ‘“‘rough-necked 
Isaiah of the American proletariat.” Over six feet 
tall, with clear-cut features, deep-set eyes and level 
brows, he is not altogether unlike the common con- 
ception of ancient prophets, especially when he 
thunders—‘‘The very people who are abusing the 
I. W. W. today, would, if they had lived in the 
days of our forefathers, have been licking the boots 
of King George. They would have said of the boys 
fighting barefooted in the snow at Valley Forge, 
‘Look at them! They haven’t shoes to their feet, 
and they are talking about liberty!’ The people who 
are knocking the I. W. W. are the same type as 
those who dragged William Lloyd Garrison through 
the streets of Boston with a rope round his neck; 
who killed Lovejoy and threw his printing press 
into the Mississippi River.”” He is fond of quoting 
Woodrow Wilson’s The New Freedom where it is 
developed in detail how the industrial interests of 
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America control the whole machinery of govern- 
ment: of quoting Supreme Court Justice Brandeis 
as saying that ‘‘America has a hereditary aristo- 
cracy of wealth which is foreign to American ideals 
and menacing the nation as a democracy,” and ex- 
President Taft: ‘“We must keep law and justice a 
little closer together in order to justify the law,” 
and Judge Cullen: “There is danger, real danger, 
that the people will see with one sweeping glance 
how we lawyers in the pay of predatory wealth cor- 
rupt law at its fountainhead; that the furies may 
then break loose and all hell will ride on their 
wings.” 

After some three years on the Leavenworth “rock 
pile,” during which time he studied mechanics in all 
his spare hours, especially with reference to motors, 
Thompson now has charge of the prison garage, and 
also teaches in the prison night school. 


RACTICALLY all these fifty-two men have 
taken up some definite study or course of read- 
ing and are fitting themselves for various kinds of 
work and socal service. They have in a sense, inso- 
far as such a place will permit, dominated their sur- 
roundings and made their own world. Several have 
enrolled in the University of Wisconsin extension 
courses in electricity, medicine, and so on, many of 
them teach in the prison school, many are writers— 
Ralph Chaplin’s poems, for instance, are too well 
known perhaps to need much comment here. 

Then there is Mortimer Downing, nearly sixty 
years old, a newspaper man, well educated, widely 
travelled, with friends among people of influence all 
over the world. Not long ago he was offered a post 
in the prison printing-plant, a position for which he 
is eminently well fitted, and one not requiring hard 
or very monotonous labor. But he refused it and 
remained as “runner” for the “‘rock-pile gang” (a 
tedious post, involving exposure and considerable 
exertion, the “rock-pile” being the official Gehenna 
of the prison) because in this way he could keep in 
closer touch with this group of fifty-two (all I. W. 
W’s., as he is) and continue to be of service to them 
individually. A practical example of the fine sense 
of fellowship and solidarity that characterizes all 
I. W. W.’s worthy the name. 

G. J. Bourg is a construction worker, imperturb- 
able, indomitable. One of his chief distinctions with 
us is the grit with which he used to keep doggedly 
on with his organizing—harvest fields, lumber 
camps, everywhere—no matter how many times he 
was “beaten up” by “Vigilantes” and ‘Citizens’ 
Committees.’ He would crawl into camp and stay 
long enough to get “fit,” and out he would go again. 
He does not seem to know what fear means. George 
O’Connell is another construction worker—white 
haired, slow of speech, gentle-voiced, his infrequent 
smile is a reward in itself: he is another hard stu- 
dent and has made himself proficient in electricity. 
And Alexander Cournos, who was assistant “weather 
man’ out in South Dakota—short, slender, keen- 
eyed, wiry—would rather calculate than eat or 
sleep. 

-Sam Scarlett (whose very name conjures visions 


of the time of Robin Hood) claims he is a “‘citizen 
of industry” and has no other nationality. 

“Where is your home?” he was asked by the 
prosecution during the Chicago trial. 

“Cook County fail.” 

Before that ?” 

“County Jail, Cleveland, Ohio.” 

“And. before that?” 

“City Jail, Akron, Ohio.” 

“Are you a citizen?” 

SINIOee j 

‘“That’s enough.” 

Scarlett was a champion soccer football player 
for some years and is also a skilled machinist and 
electrician and one of our best speakers and organ- 
izers. Robert Connellan, a man of almost sixty, 
is a chemist, a graduate of the University of Cali- 
fornia, and a musician (playing in the prison 
orchestra). We know him best as never too tired 
to explain something to some of us younger fellows, 
to explain carefully, in detail, no matter how tedious 
the matter may be. He is one of the famous “‘Silent 
Defence” men who survived those awful days in the 
vile Sacramento jail—-an ordeal intended to break 
their spirit but which instead shattered their health 
but confirmed them in their principles. 

One Saturday afternoon there was a movie show 
at the penitentiary, and for no reason whatever we 
I. W. W.’s were singled out (and particularly the 
long-sentence men, contrary to the custom in all 
prisons) to shovel coal while the rest went to the 
show. Of course we refused, and equally of course 
we were all put in The Hole. We missed the show, 
but we made a stand against the policy of domineer- 
ing injustice that officials had inaugurated against 
us. For the first three years we were in prison, we 
were kept steadily on the “‘rock-pile’—a deputy 
warden, since transferred, told us he had orders 
‘from Washington” “not to give us any easy time’”’ 
but to ‘break our spirit,” and he was going to give 
us “good reason to know that he was running that 
prison.” 

Two of our men—Caesar Tabib and Edward 
Quigley—are suffering from tuberculosis aggravated 
if not contracted in the Sacramento jail where they 
spent a year before they were brought to trial. 
Because of their physical condition, these two men 
were prevailed on by the rest of us to make applica- 
tion for release, for ‘“‘clemency,”’ but their applica- 
tion was coldly refused by the Department of Jus- 
tice. Apparently they are not yet near enough to 
death to make it “safe’’ to release them. 

Another of our number, William Weyh, was kept 
on the “rock-pile’”’ last December until the exposure 
resulted in severe illness, hemorrhages—twelve in 
a single day. He was so emaciated as to be scarcely 
recognizable. It was at this point that a prison 
official said to him: “I don’t believe you have an- 
other ten hours to live if you stay in this place. 
Drop your I. W. W. affiliations, and you can go 
out of here as soon as you please.’’ Weyh’s answer 
was: “No. I'll die first.” We had been urging 
him to make application for release and he at last 
consented, and the authorities agreed, apparently 
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preferring that he should die outside the walls. He 
stipulated, however, in writing, that “I have not 
wavered in my adherence to the I. W. W. and its 
principles.”’ 

There is not space here to go further down the 
list of these fifty-two men; they all have the same 
splendid spirit, the same high courage, the same 
sense of the crucial human value of solidarity. 


jx GAIN and again I am asked by those who depend 
only upon newspapers for their information, 
why we refuse to ask for ‘“‘clemency”’; and last July, 
when a petition for general amnesty (that is, tor 
unconditional release tor all charged with the same 
“offence’”’) signed by some three hundred thousand 
names from all over the country, was presented to 
President Harding by a delegation of representative 
men and women, the President expressed ‘‘surprise”’ 
about this refusal on our part, and of course at the 
same time went through with that same ancient 
formula—‘‘No one advocating the overthrow of the 
government by violence will be pardoned.” ‘This 
phrase is continually used by officials, apparently in 
lieu of any reason they can give for our continued 
imprisonment. 

The truth of the matter is, not one ot these fifty- 
two men was ever even indicted on the preposterous 
charges brought against them in the press during 
war-time hysteria, such as the receipt of German 
gold, and being spies. They are in prison now 
solely for expression of opinion, and none of those 
opinions have anything to do with the overthrow of 
any government in any way—they are merely opin- 
ions against war. Note also that these men are con- 
fined under the Espionage Act only, though it is now 
no longer in force. In lieu of any legal reason 
for their continued incarceration, Attorney General 
Daugherty even felt obliged to resort to giving out 
false information in reply to inquiries made on this 
subject by the Federal Council of Churches (see 
March 11, 1922 issue Information Service Research 
Department, Commission on Church and_ Social 
Service, F. C. C. C. A., room 604, 105 East 22 
Street; New York). 

Now, to revert to the President’s “surprise” that 
we are unwilling to crawl out, I don’t for a moment 
doubt his genuineness. It is entirely likely that it 
really is very difficult for him to understand such a 
thing. Let me quote from the Open Letter since 
prepared by these fifty-two men and sent a month 
ago not only to the President, but also to all Cabinet 
officials, Congressmen, the Governors of the forty- 
eight states, and to a number of editors and others 
throughout the country. (I shall be very glad to send 
a copy to any one who will write me in care of the 
SURVEY.) 

We are not criminals and are not in prison because we 
committed any crimes or conspired to commit them. From 
the beginning, justice has been denied us and the truth of our 
case withheld from the consideration of the public. . . . In 
the press, the I. W. W. is like the Mexican in the movie 
show; he is always the villain. . . . We are in prison now 
solely for exercising our constitutional right of free speech. 
... If it is a crime to exercise the right for which our 
fathers laid down their lives, we have no apology to make. 
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. . . To make application for pardon would make hypocrites 
of us all. . . . We refuse to recant, and continue to refuse 
to beg for a pardon which in common justice should have 
been accorded to us long ago. ... We are but a small 
group, insignificant in the universal scheme of things, but 
the ideas we are standing for are not insignificant. They 
are big and vtial and dynamic and concern every man, wo- 
man and child in America. It matters little what happens 
to us, but if the American people lose the right of free speech, 
the loss to the whole world will be irreparable. . . . We 
believed before we were convicted and we believe now that 
the present economic order is wasteful, planless, chaotic and 
criminal. . . . We seek to replace it with a well-ordered 
and scientifically managed system—in which machinery will 
be the only slave . . . a civilization worthy of the intelli- 
gence of humanity.... Persecution is not new to us. Some 
day the truth of the incredible atrocities perpetrated upon 
our workers in this “Land of the Free” will become known 
to the world. Our imprisonment is only a single episode in 
the long history of brutality, . . . onslaughts of cruelty to 
be compared only with the burning of witches—exile and 
torture and deliberate murder have for years been our in- 
variable lot. But ideals cannot be altered by force; human 
convictions cannot be caged with iron bars; human progress 
cannot be damned with a prison wall... . 


Captain Sidney Lanier, of the U.S. Military In- 
telligence Corps, with the facts of this case weigh- 
ing heavily on his conscience, made a direct appeal 
to President Wilson: “I am of the opinion,” he de- 
clared, “that these men were convicted contrary to 
the law and the evidence, solely because they were 
leaders in an organiaztion against which public senti- 
ment was aroused, and the verdict rendered was in 
obedience to public hysteria.’’ His opinion is borne 
out by the fact that war-profiteers, German agents, 
and others convicted of direct assistance to Ger- 
many during the war have long since been released, 
and of the 946 convictions under the so-called 
Espionage Act, (of persons not I. W. W.’s), all but 


five are now free. 


Solidarity-——the basic, ineradicable, human faith 
that an injury to one is an injury to all—is the 
spirit, the very essence of our organization. Com- 
promise of any sort, for any purpose, is cheap 
enough; to compromise the principle of solidarity is 
essentially disloyal not only to the rest of the group, 
but to the whole vital cause for which we stand. 
‘We were not convicted as individuals, but as a 
group. We were convicted of a ‘conspiracy’ of 
which we are all equally innocent or all equally 


ouilty.” 


Sicepcs men in prison are bearing the brunt of in- 
tolerance and repression bred of the war and of 
the forces that bred the war. They are standing by 
their ideals at the cost, literally, of their lives in the 
full knowledge that for them individually there is 
everything to lose and nothing to gain, that no ad- 
vantage can possibly accrue to them personally. 


You who read these words: do none of you care 
whether justice is done? Do none of you care 
enough to make it your serious, personal concern to 
get the facts, all the facts, the whole truth, about 
this matter? And then add your influence to the 
forces already at work for the release of these men. 
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WIND), blowing steadily from the gray 
Long moment ending hollow nothingness, 
Up to the flitting mist we call today, 
Toward tomorrow, gray and fathomless, 
All things that are—the living and the dead, 
The granite crag, the lightest, faintest dream, 
Wherever Space lifts up its Cerberus head,— 
Are in your unseen and insensate stream. 


O more than father, more than mother: you 
In whom beginning was, and being lies, 

Who grant existence to the cloaking blue, 
And all that is below the spinning skies,— 

Untiring Time, stepping with shrouded face, 
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Clothed in the robe you weave, and name as Space. 


iT. 


The rock is dead, and does not mark your going; 
The grass that feeds upon its aging head 
Takes of the ancient soil to speed its growing, 
But to your passing is forever dead. 
The pine that shivers on the windy height, 
The seaweed dozing in the stagnant sea, 
Are blind to blazing sun and blinded night, 
As to the gray stretch of infinity. 


The deer that crop the grass are move than these, 
Stirring upon the stirless face of land; 

The bird that has its choice of kingly trees 
Kings it, all unaware that near at hand 

There is a hidden and a precious way 
To make long yesterdays nourish today. 
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Why, there are larks that wake the English woods 
Whose fathers saw fierce Caesar beach his keel, 
And shake the Druids’ solemn solitudes 
With the harsh clangor of the naked steel. 
There are sleek dolphins in the tossing spray 
Whose ancients saw Apollo come to port, 
And yet their knowledge cannot leap today, 
Nor spin the heavy ages for their sport. 


Forever locked to grass aid toughened tree, 
Forever barred from animal and bird, 

The travelled vistas of eternity, 
The dust the marching centuries have stirred. 

They are Time’s abject creatures; they are slaves, 
Who crumble dumbly into crumbling graves. 
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But out of jungle loins a being came 
Fitted to smooth the jungle to his will, 
Whose groping vision sharpens to a flame 
That leapt lightly above your highest hill; 
One who could add one day unto another 
Until the hoarded store was rich and vast; 
Kin of the ape, and the strong eagle’s brother— 
And yet himself, and none of these, at last. 


No fancied genius of the shrouded wood 
Jetted his spirit, and engendered man; 
No god rutting in misty solitude 
Topped stolid earth, to spawn him: he began 
Son of the jungle loins; yet his own kind, 
By the rude magic of his flowering mind. 
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Now tremble, Time, for your unbroken sway— 
Here is a lord will share your ancient throne. 
He travels far beyond the thin today, 
And makes forgotten yesterdays his own. 
He shapes tomorrow with a regal will, 
Until his sons have power as of kings: 
Altho you flee with all your ancient skill, 
Man is the trapper who shall bind your wings. 


For what is life but hoarding of the past, 
And brittle dreams of what the future holds? 

Dreams men will forge to shining deeds, to last 
Beyond the irk of summers and of colds. 

The half-chained spirit, Time, shrinks at man’s nod— 
And a whole conquest makes of man a god. 
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When we shall live, not for the far delight 
Of pampered ease in heavens never known, 
Nor to bring cringing man beneath the might 
Of sword or bleeding gold or iron throne, 
But to build years of comfortable mirth, 
That the clear laughter of the sons of men, 
As with a belt of light, may ring the earth, 
And give the tired heavens youth again. 


Then have we used the tool in its own task; 

And tho the haft be cracked, the point be blunted, 
For no rewarding heaven men will ask, 

With shriveled souls, and minds and bodies stunted: 
But they will welcome death’s consuming haze, 

Who have built Heaven, and lived it, all their days. 
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a7] UMAN beings cannot let the world 
ie | ee alone. Our world, whether physic- 
BAIS 


ray al or social, has been greatly modi- 
Gay) fied by means of inventions. Some 
VS Fl of these inventi distinctl 
WS >) of these inventions are distinctly 
per Ar’ social. “Man is an institution-build- 
Se ing animal,” said Aristotle. That 
is to say, man is a social innovator—when he needs 
to be. Frequently, however, our inventions turn 
upon us and control us. In the estimation of some, 
our institutions have become our masters: institu- 
tions are everything, the individual and the com- 
munity are nothing! 

However that may be, the boundaries between the 
various social institutions have never been clearly 
defined, and the competitions among them for the 
allegiances of men, women and children have been 
keen, even bitter and deadly. The church, the state, 
the home, the shop: all these compete for the loyal- 
ty and the energy of us all. In recent centuries, the 
school has entered into this arena of competition, 
especially with respect to the time and energy of 
children. 

Schoolish men and women are greatly disturbed 
by the fact that the boundaries between the school 
and the other social institutions are not definite. 
“Tf,” say they, ‘‘we could just get the community 
to agree as to what the work of the school is, we 
could proceed to organize that work in such specific 
ways as would advance education immeasurably. 
But now the home interferes, now the state, the 
church objects and industry interrupts. Nothing 
definite can be done! Education could organize the 
world; but the other institutions won’t permit it!” 

This desire that education should belong to the 
school and that the school should have a domain 
of its own, safe from all these interferences of the 
community, is perfectly natural, In a stationary 
social order, such a school and such an education 
might be permitted. But in a democratic and scientific 
age, no such contention can be accepted. The school- 
house is not the center of education; the school- 
man is not the arbiter of what education should be. 
The whole problem is infinitely more complex. But 
whatever its complications, democracy must face the 
issue. That issue is defined, not by the schoolhouse 
but by the community of which it is a part. 

Consider the educational processes and result 
found in a primitive community before schools came 
into existence. The school is the youngest of our 
social institutions, an invention of comparatively 
recent times. Education is as old as the race, at 
least; the school is not. 

In that little primitive community group of, let 
us say, some five hundred members, education was 
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just the sum total of all the experiences of the com- 
mon life. That community had its industries, its 
religious ceremonials and rituals, its organized social 
controls, its family life—with all the current tradi- 
tions, customs and habits that had grown up about 
these common relationships and activities. Children 
were born into this group life; they grew up in the 
midst of its activities and influences; they took on 
its habits, its skills, its customs and traditions; they 
graduated from its apprenticeships into adult mem- 
bership, fully educated for the life they were to live. 
That education was thorough, practical, moral. For 
the needs of that group life it was all that could be 
desired. It assured, within limits, the survival of 
the group. 

But consider further what happened in those 
later days when populations increased and that com- 
munity of five hundred members found itself be- 
coming an aggregation of ten thousand, a hundred 
thousand. In that small community everyone 
worked; everyone shared in the structure of the 
social order; everyone was a member of the family 
life; everyone was of the religious life; all belonged, 
and each became what everyone else became, sub- 
ject to unalterable differences in the individual 
natures. 


eae as that community grew into what we came 
to call the city, those common experiences neces- 
sarily failed. Children could no longer share com- 
pletely the old common life. Various interests be- 
came institutionalized and segregated. ‘The city de- 
veloped its ‘‘residence district’’; its ‘industrial quar- 
ter’; religion was sequestered in a church building; 
and the social order grew into a ‘“‘state,’”’ with its 
“city-hall” and its jail. No child could longer find 
all the primitive interests in its immediate world. 

Moreover, the people themselves became special- 
ized: labor was “‘divided.’’ Some became workers, 
per se; some became politicians; some became 
“churchmen.” Each type tended to monopolize the 
activities and the prestige of its particular interest, 
and to neglect or decry the other newly competing 
interests and activities. No child could longer find 
all its needs represented in the interests of its own 
immediate group. And few there were, indeed, 
who rose above these specializations of personality 
and of social interest and became true members of 
the ideal community still imaginatively existent 
above these fragmentations of interests: that is to 
say, few individuals could become citizens, in the 
psychological sense. 

Yet, then and now as of old, education is not 
complete without some sense of the whole environ- 
ment within which one’s life is to be lived. There 
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are some of course who can function in a fragment 
of existence, shuttling back and forth in a slot, while 
the great currents of life pass by unknown and up- 
considered. But most people have to get on the 
outside of their environment, at least in some meas- 
ure. Even though the city grows beyond immediate 
comprehension, they must do something that will 
bring them at least a little understanding. Educa- 
tion is not experiences alone: it is experience! 


H OW did this primitive community meet the con- 
ditions of break-up in its old, immediately per- 
ceptible world? The answer is illuminating. Be- 
tween that older community without organized 
schools and our own modern society with its mas- 
sively organized education we catch glimpses of a 
little period in which a very peculiar institution 


existed—an institution whose only trace remaining 


to us is a word that seems at best whimsical. I refer 
to the pedagogue. How greatly changed is the 
meaning of that elderly word and institution! 

Yet in those transitional days in Athens, when 
the primitive life had broken down and the ‘“‘aca- 
demic” days had not yet come, the pedagogue was 
the chief educational factor. He was first of all 
a citizen—an individual who still knew his way 
through the city’s life and therefore could help be- 
wildered children find their ways through and into 
the life of their city. The pedagogue was never a 
school-man. He was a city-man, a city-zen. He led 
his charge, or his charges, through the city’s streets. 
He stopped to talk with them about the novel things 
they saw. He helped them understand what this 
too-large environment meant. He helped them inte- 
grate their experiences into a meaningful experience, 
“with power on their own lives and on the world.” 

Ben Franklin tells, in his autobiography, of the 
days when his father led him through the streets of 
Boston town, showing him shops and stores, offices 
and all the other indications of vocational differ- 
entiation. When this investigation had been thor- 
oughly finished, the father said to the boy: “Of 
all the vocations we have examined into, Ben, which 
would you choose?” That was the work of the 
pedagogue! 


Br the city grew. Time passed. The pedagogue 
grew old and came upon the days of his depar- 
ture. He knew a great deal about the city, historical 
and contemporaneous. The city might never see his 
like again. He wrote a book of his remembrances, 
the full story of his city as he knew and loved it. 
And so he died! 

There was none like him to take his place in 
the same complete way. Some knew certain aspects 
of the city—for their own purposes. But no one 
knew the city in that complete and understanding 
way which was the pedagogue’s; none could reveal 
its hidden activities to the children as he had done. 
What should now become of the education of the 
children? The answer to this question is illuminat- 
ing also. 

Though no one knew the city as the pedagogue 
had known it, there were those who had read his 


book. One such could be found who was practically 
letter-perfect (say 9234 percent) in it. As a sub- 
stitute, this one might do, But with many children 
on his hands and with a book to teach, he could 
find no time to wander about the city. Accordingly, 
they built a house for him—a house with windows 
so high from the floor that the children could not 
be distracted by outward sights. Here he met the 
children and assigned them lessons in the book. And 
this was the first school! 

And here we find the first school-teacher in the 
academic sense: one who has taken upon himself 
the bookish learning of other people and who de- 
votes himself to passing on this second-hand learn- 
ing to third parties, particularly little children who 
have no way of defending themselves from the pro- 
cess. Such a school-teacher does not know the ma- 
terials he is putting over. He finds them in a book. 
He teaches the book. He does not dare permit 
himself to be too closely quizzed about the materials. 
He can but insist that the children learn what is in 
the book. They ask him for the city and he gives 
them bookish irrelevancies. They ask him for bread 
and he gives them a stone! 


S° education gets into a compartment of its own: 
it leaves the market-place and the city streets, 
where Socrates walked and talked with his pupils; it 
retreats, with Plato, into the shady groves of Aca- 
demus, in the suburbs, and becomes ‘‘academic’’! 
The teacher and the school-house get into the tradi- 
tion. ‘The book becomes supreme. A book about 
a city obviates the necessity of investigating the city. 
A book is something inescapable: “It is written!” 
Which by translation in to the Greek becomes: “It 
is scripture!’’ From the which there is no escape! 
Education ceases to.be something that goes on in 
the life of the community and in the growing life 
of the child. It is something stored up in books, 
treasured in school-houses, guarded by school-teach- 
ers, to be taken on in organized fashion by children, 
willy-nilly. 

All this would not be so undesirable were it not 


for the fact that the cult of the school developed by. 


this process assumes to monopolize the word educa- 
tion. It holds that education is something that goes 
on in school-houses, under the supervision of school- 
teachers. Nothing else, or at least little else, can 
be accepted by the schools—‘‘for credit.”’ All else, 
all the rich and varied experiences of life and the 
world may be valuable—“‘for some things’—but 
not for credit in the schools. The schools in this 
fashion achieve a world of their own, with its own 
standards and rules, the academic world, not the 
real world. Education is discussed by teachers of 
this sort, not from the standpoint of its bearings 
on life and active experience, but from the stand- 
point of its conformity to some phase or aspect of 
the tradition. The schools are troubled by the fact 
that a “real world” lies all about them. Teachers 
are disturbed by the possibility that some pupil will 
come alive in the midst of a recitation and ask some 
“funny’’ question. 

For this reason, in most, schools children are 


Sr 
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going on elsewhere, in 
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never found: only “pupils”! ‘The pupil is that part 
of a child which consents to accept and abide by 
the rules and folkways of the school-room. The 
connection between the school-room pupil and the 
living child that waits at the door for the end of the 
hour is usually very tenuous, sometimes exceedingly 
remote. Always this barring-out of a part of the 
child’s personality results in some degree of division 
of attention; not infrequently it results in a divided 
personality, with all the pathological after-effects 
that we know. But for most children it means their 
quick elimination from the schools. 

Meanwhile all sorts 
of constructive and de- 
structive educations are 


all the activities and ex- 
periences of the child’s 
life. An hour spent in 
the school-room has no 
superlative virtue. Ex- 
perience is ‘experience, 
wherever achieved. To 
be sure, some experi- 
ences are more impor- 
tant than others. But 
labeling an experience 
“educational” does not guarantee that superiority. 
Whatever helps the individual to grasp his world, to 
tear that world to pieces for purposes of understand- 


ing, to put it back together again for purposes of 


control: such experiences, wherever secured, are the 
significant experiences for that kind of education 
which seems to be needed in democratic and scien- 
tific age. * 

The school might help children of all ages, today, 
to develop such growing experiences—such a grow- 
ing experience. But other factors in the community 
help in these ways, also, and always will help. In- 
dustry was once the chief means of educating boys 
and girls in the primitive community, as we have 
seen; in the pioneer country district, as many will 
remember. No matter how important, or how in- 
telligent the school becomes, education will always 
inhere, in some degree, in the vocations, in the social 
situation, in community interests and ideals, in every 
experience of the plastic years. 

Moreover, these experiences outside of schools 
are the primary experiences of life. Just as they 
existed for children before the school came into 
being, so they exist for children now, before they 
ever start to school; they surround the children in 
all their hours outside of school; they will still con- 
dition adult activity in the years after schools are 
left behind. Schools may be escaped altogether. 
In any case, they will soon be left behind. But ex- 
perience cannot be escaped by any sentient being: 
in spite of schools, education goes on from birth 
(or even from before birth) until the nervous 
system becomes so set, or sot, that nothing longer 
makes impression upon it. 


The Gulf Between 


By JEAN SCHICK GROSSMN 


Their mother at her frying pan, 
Unkempt, a billowy form, 
Her tired eyes intent upon her drudgery. 


Her children—a million miles away 

At the table close beside her, 

One studying the physics of electro magnetism, 
Another, Ward’s Dynamic Sociology. 


It seems clear, therefore, that in any discussion 
of education, the argument must begin with the 
“education outside of schools,” the education con- 
tributed by the community. This method of dis- 
cussion leaves the school in a peculiar position. The 
argument resolutely denies that, in a democratic 
society, the school has a right to its own traditions, 
its own standards, its own materials, its own private 
compartment. As an academic institution, the school 
will claim such “rights.” But securing them will 
rather quickly subject it to the criticisms of the com- 
munity. Some of those criticisms will be unfair; 
some ‘will be ridiculous. 
Enough of them will be 
obviously irrelevant, 
and hardened  school- 
man will be able to 
make it appear that all 
criticisms of the schools 
are motivated by ignor- 
ance or jealousy or 
some biased bent of 
mind. 

None the less, the 
school as an academic 
institution is an unintel- 
ligent substitute for the 
immediate experience-world of the primitive com- 
munity and for the illuminating guidance of the old 
pedagogue. As compared with either of its pre- 
cursors, its work it faulty in the extreme. ‘The 
pedagogue might have become institutionalized, in 
time. He too might have become bookish, pedantic, 
and remote from reality. It may even be that the 
school of today is just the institutionalized peda- 
gogue. The survival of that word and its present 
meaning tend to support that possibility. 


Bee the pedagogue was once the most intelligent 
member of the community, and at the same time 
the most understanding and sympathetic member. 
He knew his community. He knew the needs of 
the children. He illuminated the life of the com- 
munity for the bewildered minds of the children, 
and thereby illuminated those minds. He did not 
substitute his own experience for theirs. He made 
his own experience a means and a guide in helping 
them to develop experiences and experience of their 
own. He had one function in his own right: He did, 
as pedagogue, those things that needed to be done 
to help bewildered children find their ways through 
and into the larger, inclusive life of their city, their 
world. 

The school, if it is to do the work of democracy 
and support the efforts of science, must return from 
its academic aloofness, with Plato, and find its place 
once more in the midst of the actual experiences of 
life and the world, with Socrates, the pedagogue— 
must draw them in, must go out to them. What 
goes on inside of schools must be seen to be the ap- 
proach to what goes on outside of schools. 
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An American Social Survey in the Trouble Center ae the Near East 
By CLARENCE RICHARD JOHNSON 


wile a: WAM could a group of Americans 
y es a make a social survey in a complex 
; Aled ) ‘S) city like Constantinople with over a 
million inhabitants of many nation- 
eG alities including ‘Turks, Greeks, 
aé Armenians, Kurds, Persians, Arabs, 
' Russians, all with conflicting inter- 
ests? “It can’t be done!’ This was the attitude 
of many people who knew the Near East. Some 
mocked, others scorned. Some said they would hear 
us again—that was, after we had failed. But what 
ought to be done can be done. We felt it ought 
to be done; for, the knowledge available in English 
or in any other language of the social life in this 
historic city was extremely scanty. And for the first 
time in centuries the doors were wide enough open 
for investigation by foreigners. If more who had 
ears and who yet heard not had given us a helping 
hand, we could have carried on our investigation 
more widely; but even so we have gathered more 
accurate information on the government and people 
of Constantinople, on the children who work, its 
schools, prisons, churches and mosques, houses of 
ill-fame, its widows and orphans, its recreations, 
than has ever been gathered by Americans in all 
their years of residence in the city. 
In fairness to the great missionaries of other days 
it should be added that not until the fall of the auto- 
cratic regime of Sultan Abdul Hamid in 1908 would 
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such a study have been possible. Our leading Amer- 
ican educator in the Near East, C. F. Gates, for 
the past twenty years president of Robert College, 
while the investigations were going on, said to a 
group of survey workers: 

When those of us who were here during Abdul Hamid’s 
reign look about and see what has been accomplished, we 
find that much progress has been made. In the old days, the 
moment you tried to open a school the police came to find 
out all about it. The general attitude was one of repression, 
and now here we are going about the streets and asking 
questions. Why, that was unthinkable only fourteen years 
ago! 

Among the leaders of the various races that make 
up the cosmopolitan population of Constantinople, 
and not least among the Turks, the survey was re- 
ceived most cordially. The acting minister of the 
interior assured us that every facility would be 
given us to study the prisons and such other condi- 
tions as we wished to inguire into. The minister 
of public instruction, Rashid Bey, assured the di- 
rector of his interest in this study and said: 

As a member of His Majesty’s government, I welcome 
this survey. You are making this study in the interest of 
science; and you can count on my hearty cooperation. 

One of our women investigators who was granted 
an interview with the Sheikh ul Islam, the head of 
religious law for all the millions of Moslems in 
Turkey, describes the visit in these words: 
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The Sheikh ul Islam fairly beamed good will and benevo- 
lence when I explained to him, through an interpreter, what 
a social survey is and what might be its ultimate good to 
Constantinople. He wished me to know the details which 
I sought and further gave me permission to visit the 
imarets—the buildings clustering about the mosques where 
Moslem theological students live at the expense of the 
government and where the poor come unbidden and are made 
welcome. With his soft, colored robes and scarlet setting 
of Turkish carpets and hangings he made a wonderful pic- 
ture which belonged to the time of the Old Testament. The 
Sheikh ul Islam desired me to know that he considered that 
the United States had given the greatest uplift to mankind 
—the most powerful blow at evil—when it passed the law 
of prohibition. ‘The conscientious Moslem is, of course, 
temperate. 


The late Greek Patriarchal Locum Tenens said: 

I am very glad you are going to make a study among the 
Greeks, because, if you find conditions good, it will please 
me; if you, on the other hand, report that they are not good, 
I shall be happy to find this out so that I may change them. 

Professor Abraham Der Hagopian, for forty-six 
years an honored member of the faculty of Robert 
College and now President of the Armenian Na- 
tional Assembly, in speaking of the survey said: 


Americans can direct such a study in our various com- 
munities ‘as perhaps no other people could, for their philan- 
thropic motive, free from all political aspirations in the 
Near East, is recognized by all the inhabitants of Turkey. 

Not only among the leading Turks was this sur- 
vey welcomed, but also among the common people. 
To show this, two instances will sufice. We had 
investigated the working conditions of a number of 
cab-drivers. ‘They were so pleased at the attention 
that they put up a notice to this effect at their central 
meeting place. And again, on learning of our sur- 
vey, the hamals, the burden bearers of Constantino- 
ple, implored us: ‘You are studying the way other 
people live. Study, too, how the hamals live.” 

The idea of a social survey in Constantinople 
came from an American, since martyred by bandits 
while on the dangerous road between Aleppo and 
Aintab. That American was James Perry to whom 
Constantinople Today, The Pathfinder Survey of 
Constantinople, soon to be published by the Mac- 
millan Company, is dedicated. James Perry had 
grown up in a small city on the coast of Maine 
where he had known everybody and everything that 
went on. At college and seminary he had kept up 
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An Open-Air Market 
TRADE AND INDUSTRY 


From the Report of Lawrence S. Moore 


ONSTANTINOPLE has a magnificent natural harbor. 

This has made the city an emporium of oriental trade 

for twenty-five centuries. It has all the elements of 
a successful world port and will hold its own under modern 
conditions. The grouping of industries follows the tradi- 
tions of centuries. Stamboul, the site of old Byzantium, is 
noted for its bazaars, hand trades, and wholesale houses; 
Galata, the medieval Genoese quarter, is the center of 
banking and shipping; Pera is the fashionable shopping 
center. 

Rapid transportation and communication are difficult. 
There were no electric street cars or automobiles before 
1908. The complexity of streets and business blocks would 
worry to despair any postal service; for this reason, as well 
as for others, the local Turkish postal service is less used 
by business firms than messenger service. ‘Telephone service 
has been established recently. Electric lighting is not uni- 
versal. There are not more than a dozen elevators in the 
entire city. Heating methods are primitive; the brazier is 
still largely used. Fire escapes are almost wholly lacking. 
Twenty-five thousand wooden dwelling houses, aside from 
business structures, have been destroyed by fire since 1908. 
Few buildings have been erected in their places. Fire fight- 
ing apparatus is primitive and inadequate. Conservatism is 
rampant. With certain exceptions, the more considerable 
firms in Turkey are foreign. 

Previous to 1908, inventions and industrial improvements 
were looked upon with suspicion by the government. For 
instance, cranes for loading and unloading vessels are few; 
most of the labor of moving cargoes is performed by hand. 
The war did not promote industrial development in Con- 
stantinople. Labor organizations are just beginning to 
appear. 


ONSTANTINOPLE is still a city of small trades. 
dern industrialism is all but unknown. 


Mo- 
There are few 
establishments that employ in permanent work over a hun- 


dred workmen. ‘The total number of employes in the 
factories visited was 2,850. Of this number 1,050 were 
men; the remainder, women and children. Hours, wages, 
working conditions leave much to be desired. Conditions at 
the tanneries, of which seven are of good size, are worse 
than at the factories. Slight provision is made for the wel- 
fare of the employes. 

The modern steam laundry is unknown. The large 
majority of laundries are “mere holes,” as one worker ex- 
pressed it. They are scattered all over the city, for the 
most part in private homes. 

The bakieries of Constantinople were the subject of a spe- 
cial study. Home baking is rare in the Orient. Bread is 
bought at the bakery or dough is prepared at home and 
brought to a public oven. There are in Constantinople 350 
bakieries employing 3,500 men. Conditions were revealed 
in this essential industry which remind the reader of those 
that prevailed in some American communities before the 
enactment of sanitary and industrial codes. 

In the retail stores Greeks predominate. Less than 35 
per cent of the employes are women. Three-fourths of 1 
per cent are children. Hours vary from seven to ten per 
day. In the department stores the beginning wage of men 
and women does not differ appreciably. The maximum 
wage of men is 20 per cent above that of women. Wages in 
the smaller stores range from $16 to $48 per month. 


his questioning habit. As a Y. M. C. A. worker 
among French troops in France for four years he 
had continued in his art of gathering information. 
When, after the es: sent to take charge of all 
Y. M. C. A. work in the Turkish empire, he arrived 
in Constantinople, he again asked questions on the 
social life of the people; but this time no one 
seemed able to answer his questions. He asked 
Turks and Greeks and Armenians, and they could 
not answer. He went to British and French and 
Americans and usually was told: ‘“We don’t know.” 
One American missionary, better informed than 
most of his fellow countrymen in Constantinople, 
very frankly said that for twenty-five years he had 
been going back and forth to his office and never 
known much of what was going on three blocks to 
the left or three blocks to the right of the path to 
his office. 

To an energetic New Englander, used to knowing 
what was going on, it was surprising to find that 
many Americans lived in Constantinople for years 
and still could not read the Turkish, Greek or 
Armenian newspapers.- He found Constantinople 
had been for ages under a despotic government 
which concealed and repressed facts. He learned 
reports were not always reliable. No one knew ex- 
actly what the population was. The estimates made 


by leading citizens seemed almost ludicrous to a 
Maine man who had known even as a boy and later 
as a man exactly how many people inhabited the 
city where he lived. 


Here the estimates made by 


The Ever Popular Ice-Cream Man 
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leading citizens ranged from eight hundred thou- 
sand to more than a million and a half. No careful 
census had ever been made, the population being 
estimated sometimes by counting the number of 
houses. It is not surprising that there was no di- 
rectory. lelephones were first installed ten years 
ago, and the telephone directory is the only list 
available; but this was of course inadequate as it 
would be in any large city. 

Then there was the complicated system of gov- 
ernment, with Inter-Allied control above the central 
Turkish government, and with governments within 
governments; for, back in 1453 Mohammed the 
Conqueror had allowed the various races certain 
powers of self-government. In this communal sys- 
tem it was only natural that there should be different 
powers working along different lines, jealous of each 
other, their memibers composed of different races, 
speaking different languages, suspicious of foreign- 
ers, and particularly suspicious of people who asked 
questions. 

Mr. Perry saw that much philanthropic work in 
a great city with such shadowy knowledge of its 
social life must necessarily involve waste both of 
time and money. He determined that a social sur- 


vey along established American lines was exactly 
what Constantinople needed. To some it seemed 
needless expense, but he argued that since Amer- 
icans were spending millions of dollars in rescue and 
uplift work in the Near East, they might reasonably 
spend some thousands of dollars in gathering facts 
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Where Ancient and Modern Carriers Meet 


CITY ADMINISTRATION 
From the Report of W. W. Peet 


HE constitution at present in force in Turkey was 

established by imperial Irade in 1908. It provides for 

a parliament of two houses which together constitute 
the General Assembly. Parliament meets each year at the 
beginning of November and closes at the beginning of the 
following March. The senators are appointed by the sultan 
for life; their number must not exceed one-third that of 
the deputies who are chosen by electors nominated by the 
notables in the proportion of one to every fifty thousand 
inhabitants and serve for four years. The cabinet consists 
of the grand vizier and the sheih-ul-Islam, the head of the 
Moslem church, both appointed by the sultan, and ten mem- 
bers selected by the grand vizier. 


INCE 1453, when Mohammed II captured Constantinople, 

the city enjoys a community autonomy granted to the 
principal national groups which gave them a fair oppor- 
tunity for economic and cultural development. But the 
Greek patriarch, until a new constitution was approved in 
1860, did not have full civil authority over the Greek people. 
Since that year, the affairs of the Greek community are 
managed by the Holy Synod which is composed of twelve 
archbishops from the provinces, with the patriarch as presi- 
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dent. There is also a mixed council of archbishops and . 


laymen, the latter elected for two-year terms by an assembly 
composed of elected representatives of the parishes which 
meets once a year. 

The Armenian local government, under the general pro- 
visions of the Turkish law, is similarly ancient and simi- 
larly constituted. Under a constitution granted in 1862, a 
religious assembly and a political assembly, both under the 
Armenian Patriarchate, are recognized. In certain cases 
they combine to form a mixed assembly. The constitution 
lays down the duties of each assembly and of the councils 
and committees organized by them, also the system of na- 
tional taxation and of provincial administration. The Ar- 
menian General Assembly met regularly in Constantinople 
until 1892. Although some of the provincial assemblies con- 
tinue to hold their meetings, the constitution is practically 
in abeyance owing to the unsettled political conditions that 
now prevail. 


OREIGNERS in Turkey live under the Capitulations; 

that is, by a fiction of the law, they are regarded as 
dwelling under and subject to the laws of their own coun- 
try. Thus a number of foreign colonies observe their own 
laws and customs, have their own courts and other institu- 
tions and enjoy practical autonomy within the Ottoman 
empire. 

Since the conclusion of the war, the government of Con- 
stantinople is carried on by a council of British, French and 
Italian high commissioners. Their control is exercised 
through ten commissions, the most important of which are 
in charge of the police, sanitation, naval and military aftairs 
and the bureau of censorship. 


N instance of international cooperation in the govern- 
ment of Constantinople is the Sanitary Commission 
which is composed of representatives of the three Allied 
Powers and controls a number of services while the physical 
plant, especially the drainage system, is more exclusively 
under Turkish control. The interallied police has declared 


certain districts “out of bounds” for allied troops; there arew 
however, other red light districts, controlled by this police 
and accessible to the soldiers. 
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so as to have a more intelligent idea about the peo- 
ple among whom more than a hundred thousand 
Americans have made contributions, large and 
small, during the last few years. Most of the lead- 
ing Americans in Constantinople were won over to 
the idea. 

The Pathfinder Survey of Constantinople contains 
ten sections. ‘Iwo other sections, one on housing 
and one on health, had to be given up for want of 
adequate funds. The ten subjects studied are: 
Historical Setting, Industry, Adult Delinquency, Or- 
phanages, City Administration, Refugees, Widow- 
hood, Community Organization, Education, and 
Recreation. The investigations closed on May 25, 
LQ2a: 

One of our keenest students of life in the Near 
East at the beginning of our survey remarked, “I 
don’t know of any place where it is so difficult to 
get facts as in Constantinople.”’ The reasons for 
this are apparent. There is in Constantinople the 
difficulty of language and custom, for in a single 
half hour on the bridge between Stamboul, the 
largest Turkish quarter, and the newer European 
section, one can hear at least thirty languages 
spoken. Here East meets West, and the ancient 
oriental means of transportation, the camel, may be 
caught in the same photograph with the latest model 
of a Detroit automobile. 

Even more difficult for the surveyor is the in- 
accuracy which seems to reign in the statement of 
facts. Like the early biologists, who in the midst 
of their heated discussion as to the number of teeth 
a horse has, never thought of counting those teeth, 
so here the vast majority debate without first seek- 
ing the facts. 

Another important reason is that the rank and 
file of the people who have grown up in this part of 
the world think differently from westerners. Their 
minds do not seem to cut so sharply as the mind of 
our average American. Of course, I know some 
Turks and Greeks and Armenians who are as keen 
thinkers as any Americans, but I am talking now 
rather of the mass. To make the difference clear, 
let me quote a conversation which took place be- 
tween our investigator and one of the widows she 
interviewed. Our investigation of widowhood con- 
sisted of a careful study of one hundred Turkish 
widows, one hundred Armenian widows, a hundred 
Greeks and a hundred Jews. This conversation 
took place with a Turkish woman: 


Question. What kind of work do you do? 

Answer. [, Hanum Effendia? (Lady, Madam) 

Question. Yes, you, Madam. 

Answer. What should such a lowly, humble person as 
I do? 

Question. Do you go out and work by the day? 

Answer. Well, when I am called I go. But there are 
many to be called and few who call. Seldom am I called. 

Question. But when you are called, what do you do? 

Answer. J, Hanum Effendia? 

Question. Yes, you, Madam. Do you wash? 

Answer. Why, Hanum Effendia, sometimes I clean the 
floor, or sometimes I may clean the clothing of those who 
walk on the floors that I have cleaned. 
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RECREATION 


From the Report of G. G. Deaver 


HE East and the West take their pleasures differently. 

What is recreation to a westerner seems like strenuous 

activity to the man of the East; what the latter con- 
siders enjoyable bores the man of the West. Most of the 
leisure time in Constantinople is spent in sedentary pleasures. 
The common people like to sit in coffee-houses where, in the 
society of equals, they sip coffee or sherbet and perhaps 
smoke a water-pipe. The thousands of coffee-houses of 
Constantinople are almost always filled with people of all 
nationalities. 

A leisurely walk along a city street or in one of the open 
spaces or parks plays an amazingly important part in the 
lives of most people—Moslems, Jews and Christians alike. 
Innumerable play spaces, entirely unsupervised by the goy- 
ernment, are dotted at intervals along the coast. In these 
natural playgrounds the people congregate. In summer 
there is much boating, bathing and fishing. 

Quite different in character from the coffee-houses are the 
beer-halls, dancing- halls and saloons which are generally 
patronized by native Christians and reflect the commercial 
and maritime life of the shipping district. These places are 
almost invariably of a low and undesirable type. 

The motion picture theater is becoming increasingly pop- 
ular as a recreation. There are forty such theaters in the 
a in addition to several real theaters. 


EARLY all the more energetic uses of leisure time have 

been introduced by western residents. Numerous clubs 
are organized for sports, principally football, and they are 
still growing in number and patronage. The French, Eng- 
lish and American schools provide gymnastic facilities, or- 
ganize games and promote Boy Scout and other organiza- 
tion for open-air recreation. But as elsewhere, a vast num- 
ber of the young people of Constantinople have no interest 
in games except as onlookers. 

An American Y. M. C. A. and a Y. W. C. A. have been 
organized within recent years. These two institutions pri- 
marily interest themselves in guiding the leisure time acti- 
vities of the young and in giving them opportunities for 
indoor sports, picnics, hikes and summer camping. The Y. 
M. C. A. has, further, been instrumental in teaching train- 
ing instructors of games and gymnastics for native schools. 


N general, the need for improved recreational facilities is 

great, not only for school children but even more so for 
young men and women, vast numbers of whom do not un- 
derstand how to use their spare time healthfully and pro- 
fitably. Various foreign organizations, with the coopera- 
tion of native agencies, are doing their best to remedy this 
state of things; but it will be some time before the rather 
phlegmatic people of the Orient will realize the joys of 
exercise. 


HE uses of recreation in the solution of social problems 

is hardly as yet realized. The report on work among 
the refugees states: “The value of recreation in solving the 
problem of the unemployed and the destitute has received 
scant recognition, and only in comparatively rare instances 
has any effort been made to provide recreation from. with- 
out or to seek it from within.” The people of the Orient do 
not know how to play, and the foreign social workers who 
try to teach them come up against a difficult psychological 
problem. 
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' On the Way to School 


THE SCHOOLS 


From the Report of Professor F. H. Black 


EW cities present the complicated problems in education 

found in Constantinople—a city composed of many na- 

tional groups each of which lives much to itself, seek- 
ing its own interests and developing its own social institu- 
tions. 

There is no educational policy as a whole nor could one 
have succeeded at any time in the past, even if it had been 
proposed. The two essentials of such a policy are lacking— 
a common language and a common educational ideal. The 
Turkish language is generally understood by all nationali- 
ties, but it is the mother tongue of Moslems only. Each of 
the principal nationalities desires to lay the main emphasis 
in education on its own language, literature and cultural 
traditions. 


HE principal national groups supporting their own 

schools are the Turks, the Greeks, the Armenians, and 
the Jews. Schools are also supported by the Bulgarian, 
Albanian, and Persian communities and by many foreign 
organizations. Of the foreign schools the French are the 
most numerous. The Turkish government has been liberal 
in the past in allowing the development of so many extensive 
school systems which are generally based on the systems of 
continental Europe. 

The Turkish university is the only institution of higher 
leafning in the city, except for certain foreign schools which 
offer some courses of university grade. The three principal 
faculties of the Turkish university are those of law, medi- 
cine and literature. 


Att schools in the city have suffered much during the 
last eight years. Funds are extremely meager. The 
one bright factor at present is the eagerness of a majority 
of the pupils to employ their time in school diligently. With 
few exceptions buildings are poorly adapted to school pur- 
poses, badly equipped and generally cheerless. The pre- 
paration of many teachers for their work leaves much to be 
desired. 

There is less illiteracy than one might suppose. No 
census has been taken up to this time, however, showing 
figures in regard to this. The number of pupils of the four 
principal nationalities are as follows: Turkish primary 
schools 29,111, secondary 15,920; Greek primary schools 
20,490, secondary 3,812; Armenian, all grades, 8,727; Jew- 
ish, all grades, 7,460; Turkish university, 2,010. To these 
figures must be added about 20,000 pupils in the Bulgarian, 
Albanian, Persian and foreign schools, making a grand total 
of about 97,630 students of all grades in all classes of 
schools. 

In the 341 primary and 36 secondary schools belonging to 
the four principal nationalities there are approximately 
2,290 teachers; and in fifty foreign and special schools r,200, 
making a total of nearly 3,500. 


IN the Christian communities the elementary schools are 

usually co-educational, but not so in the Moslem communi- 
ties. The elementary course is followed by a secondary 
course which should extend through the twelfth year of 
school work but in many schools does not extend beyond the 
tenth. The secondary schools correspond to the American 
high schools, both in the number of school years and in the 
ages of the pupils. 


Question. And in that work how much do you gain? 

Answer. All I gain is eaten. 

Question. But what do you spend for eating, say in one 
day? 

Answer. ‘That I have never reckoned in all my life. 

Question. But do you gain enough for eating? 

Answer. Hanum FEffendia, when I do not gain enough, 
that day Allah does not give me hunger. 

Question. Well, do you gain two liras ($1.60) in a 
month ? 

Answer. I gain only what Allah gives, but he is great. 
We must not criticize. 

Question. Perhaps you are not strong enough to work 
every day. Are you well? 

Answer. Yes, Hanum Effendia, thanks to Allah and to 
you I am well, or at least so-so. 

Question. And your children, are they well ? 

Answer. Yes, Hanum Effendia, thanks to Allah and to 


American milk, they are very well. 


And yet, there is a new order of life in this Queen 
City. Before the restoration of the Constitution 
in 1908, if an American had a visitor from another 
town, there was a spy who called soon after to 
learn who the visitor was. Women lived a re- 
stricted life behind veils and latticed windows. ‘To- 
day they go about in public unveiled and are even 
allowed to attend the theater. Positions of re- 
sponsibility are more and more open to them. When 
the writer first came to Constantinople, eleven years 
ago, there were no electric cars, no telephones, no 
electric lights. Today we have all of these con- 
veniences and in addition the “honk honk” of hun- 
dreds of automobiles which disturb the peace and 
tranquillity which had settled over this city for cen- 
turies. 

Peace and tranquillity, yes—and this in spite of 
the fact that few other cities have had so colorful 
a human history. Soldiers, merchants and the 
priests of a score of nationalities have trod its 
streets and called the city their home. The Ar- 
menian, second only to the Turk and the Greek, has 
made it his metropolis. There are more Armenians 
in Constantinople than in any city in Armenia or 
anywhere else. The story of their colony from its 

origin in the fourth century to the present, traced 
in its broad outlines, reveals a hardy nation, ever 
resourceful, hopeful, and aggressive. 


The burning question of modern Constantinople 
should be set in its proper historical perspective. 
The change which came over Ottoman history dur- 
ing the last half of the Eighteenth Century and the 
first half of the Nineteenth, may be characterized 
as acknowledgment of the essential failure of the 
Asiatic regime and the acceptance of the necessity 
of more conformity to European standards. For 
more than four centuries the Turks had been 
masters in their own house. Their sway was scarce- 
ly challenged. They occasionally tolerated but 
never respected foreigners and their governments. 
Russia first brought them to their knees. As the 
result of a long struggle, in the treaty of Kainardji 
in 1774, they were for the first time forced to 
acknowledge their inability to maintain the old 
standards of contempt for foreign powers. From 
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An Early Apprenticeship 
CHILD LABOR 


From the Report of Lawrence S. Moore 


MONG the most startling conditions of work found in 

Constantinople were those among the child laborers. 

In the shoe factories 2,500 boys below the age of 
fifteen are employed. Most of the shoe shops are on the 
top floors of rickety old buildings which are unsafe and in- 
sanitary. The average age of these children is eleven, al- 
though some of them are but seven and only a few are 
above thirteen. They work from 8:30 in the morning until 
6 at night and in the winter occasionally as late as 8:30 at 
night. The wages average $2 a week, and some little chil- 
dren receive as little as $ .80. It costs approximately as 
much to live in Constantinople as in New York. 

In the garment trade, 600 boys and 200 girls are em- 
ployed. Working conditions on the whole are better than 
in the shoe trade. These children receive from $1.60 to $4 
a week for a ten-hour day. ‘Thirty per cent of them cannot 
read. The average age is thirteen. 

Three hundred children were seen at work in factories 
where they do fine needle-work and hemstitching. It is esti- 
mated that at least five hundred children do this work. 
They work only four hours a day, but children as young as 
six years of age were seen working. The older children 
receive an average of $2.80 a week, but while learning they 
receive only $ .o4. Few of them can read or write. Their 
average age is ten. In the cigarette and tobacco factory 
children work nine hours a day, and for these hours the 
highest paid receive $2.80 a week. Their average age is 
twelve. 

On the Grand Rue de Pera no less than one hundred 
children are employed as clerks and messengers. The 
average wage is $1.20 a week for a ten-hour day. The 
average age is eleven. Only 20 per cent of them have at- 


tended school for more than six months. 


[% our interviews with 45 boys who are working as hamals 
(the human burden-bearers so often seen in the Near 
East) we found the youngest only nine and the average 
twelve years of age. To be a hamal requires no equip- 
ment but the basket which the boy carries strapped to his 
back, and his earnings vary from $ .24 to $2.40 and even 
to $4 a week-day during the holiday shopping. Most of 
ae boys are found in the markets, where they work all 
ay. 

Most of the children working in the streets are vendors; 
a majority of them boys. The little match sellers earn only 
$ .16 a day while children who sell candy earn as much 
as $1.60. 


N interesting form of child labor is that of begging. 
We interviewed 32 children who make a living as 
beggars; 15 were girls and 17 were boys. Twenty-five had 
never attended school at all; the remaining 7 had been in 
school from three months to two years. The average age of 
these 32 beggars was ten years. Their earnings ranged 
from $ .24 to $ .34 a day. Three of the boys were orphans 
who lived with shop-keepers; the others lived with rela- 
tives, generally with their mothers. In a few cases the 
child had a secondary occupation, such as gathering papers 
and scraps and, in one instance, the occupation of stealing 
coal and wood. 
There is no registration of children who work, and so 
much child labor exists probably which we do not know of. 


that time forward the question with them was, not 
how they might impose their will on foreign na- 
tions, but how they might avoid the humiliations 
which foreign nations were forcing upon them. 
From that time to the present day, Europe has been 
making steady inroads into Ottoman life. 

No aspect of life has escaped the pressure of the 
West. Ottoman literature, art, education, science, 
philosophy, manners and customs, trade and indus- 
try, and, to some extent, politics and the science 
and art of government have gradually though slow- 
ly, laboriously and, in many cases, unwillingly yield- 
ed to Western ideals. The process is far from 
complete. It will be many decades before Con- 
stantinople will be thoroughly Europeanized. The 
Great War has hastened the process. The life of 
the city is bound up as never before with the life 
and civilization of Europe and the West. 

Just now, the normally varied racial composition 
of Constantinople has been rendered more complex 
by the thousands of refugees who have come into 
the city since the war. There are the simple Turk- 


ish peasants from Asia Minor who have left their 
homes fearing the Greek soldiers; Greeks who have 
fled for fear of Turkish soldiers; Armenians from 
Cilicia who thought they might not be safe after 
the withdrawal of the French; Russians, some of 
whom formerly had more than their share of the 
wealth of Russia and who now have nothing. 
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The survey brought a large number of natives and 
Americans working with ditterent organizations to- 
gether in a concrete search after truth as regards 
the social life of our city. 

The Civic Welfare League has already used our 
findings, particularly with regard to prostitution, as 
a basis for constructive work. It has opened a home 
for the reclamation of young girls led into a life of 
vice. 

‘The survey has vitalized the teaching of sociology 
both in Constantinople College and in Robert Col- 
lege. Too much of our teaching in the past has dealt 
with social conditions in America, for the simple 
reason that we did not have available information 
about our own city. It has made our students want 
to know more about the social life in their home 
towns and some of them have since made excellent 
surveys of poverty, of a group of bootblacks or of 
refugees in a given section of the city. 

The survey gave us additonal contacts with the 
high and the low among all the leading nationalities. 
It gave us a new insight into, and a new appreciation 
of these peoples of the Near East. For some of us 
this was especially true as regards the Turks who 
opened their doors to us foreigners—as hospitably 
as if they had been fellow-Americans back in New 
York. 

The “Terrible Turk” may exist, but certainly we 
did not meet him among all those kindly Turks who 
welcomed our survey and helped to make it a success. 


Vending the Products of His Own Craft 


Nature Study in an Orphanage 


ORPHANS 
From the Report of Mrs. J. Wylie Brown 


AR, deportation, disease and famine have left behind 

in the Near East a vast number of orphans of all 

nationalities. Nearly ten thousand of these are in the 
orphanages in the Constantinople district. New recruits are 
daily brought in, and the older orphans are placed in posi- 
tions of self-support. 

There are twenty-five American orphanages, two of them 
for children afflicted with trachoma. These orphanages are 
mainly supported by the American Red Cross, but much 
assistance is received from the Near East Relief and other 
philanthropic organizations. 


There are eight Turkish orphanages in the city, all sup- 
ported by the government and conducted on a uniform basis 
under careful supervision. In the Turkish orphanages every 
effort is made for proper physical care and regular school 
instruction. Financial support is scanty, which makes strict 
economy a necessity. Most Turkish orphanages are located 
in old konaks, or places formerly belonging to sultans or 
grandees. 

Of four Greek orphanages, three are admirably situated 
as regards health and natural surroundings. The orphanage 
for girls on the island of Halki occupies a building con- 
structed originally as a monastery; and the great orphanage 
for boys on the island of Prinkipo occupies a large building 
formerly used as a summer hotel, situated six hundred feet 
above the sea in the midst of a large pine grove. There 
are six hundred boys in this orphanage. A third orphanage, 
accommodating three hundred boys and girls, is situated 
at Pendik on the shore of the Sea of Marmora. All these 
are kept scrupulously clean and orderly, but suffer from 
lack of funds. 

The three Jewish orphanages shelter boys and girls in 
the same buildings. The girls range in age from seven to 
sixteen years, while the boys are under twelve. ‘These or- 
phanages are poorly equipped in every respect. Besides the 
orphans cared for in these institutions, nearly five hundred 
others are boarded out in private families. 

Two hundred and eighty Russian children have been 
placed in two orphanages. They are the children of refugees 
who arrived in the city in the winter of 1920-21. One of 
these orphanages is supported by a Russian and the other 
by an American organization. 


‘T HE education of the orphans is a serious problem in all 
the orphanages. The difficulties under which this work 
is carried on arise partly from the emergency nature of the 
orphanages themselves but mainly from lack of funds for 
the equipment of schools and the employment of a sufficient 
number of well trained teachers. One of the largest or- 
phanages in which there are six hundred boys has only ten 
teachers. A pressing task in the education of the orphans 
is that of training them for some trade or occupation to 
which they can turn when old enough to leave the institu- 
tion. At present most of the orphanages are inadequately 
equipped for such work. Shoe making, carpentry, black- 
smithing and tailoring are among the principal trades 
taught in the orphanage for boys, and some excellent work 
has been developed in these trades. In the orphanages for 
girls all kinds of needlework are taught; the girls make 
clothing for themselves and for other orphanages. 

The school work follows closely the program in the reg- 
ular schools of the nationality to which the orphanage be- 
longs. Wherever possible the orphans are sent out to the 
community schools, for they have no resources with which 
to meet increased expense. 


Blast-Furnace Shifts. 


By CHARLES R. WALKER, Jr. | 


T was my first day as a laborer on 
the blast-furnaces, and I rather 
hoped the stove-gang boss would 
talk. He did. 

“Ever work blast-furnace 
fore?” he began. 

“No,” I said, ‘I have worked on 
the open-hearth furnaces, a little. But before that 
I spent about two years in the army.” 

‘Me in Austrian army,’ he said musingly, 
‘fifteen year ago. Sergeant artillery.” 

I thought about that, and it occurred to me that 
he retained something of the artillery sergeant still, 
necessarily adapted a little to the exigencies of 
American blast stoves. I found he knew about 
ordnance and boasted of Budapest cannon makers. 

“How do you like this country?” I asked. 

“America, all right,” he said. 

“Good country?” I pushed him a little. 

‘Mak’ money America,” he explained, “no good 
live. Old country fine place live.” 

We developed that a little. We discussed cities. 
He asked me’ about London, and Paris, and other 
European cities. Which did I like best, cities over 
there or American cities? I said, American cities. 
He asked what was the difference. I thought a min- 
ute, comparing New York and London. European 
cities did not have the impressive forty-story edifices 
of American and looked puny with four or five. 

“Ah,” he said, ‘‘tall buildings no look good. 
Budapest good city, no can build over five story.” 

Here was unlooked-for discrimination. I began 
feeling provincial. He went on to describe the 
cleanliness of Budapest, and to contrast it with 
Pennsylvania cities of his acquaintance. He cer- 
tainly had me hands down. Next he said: 

‘No can build stack that t’row smoke into neigh- 
bor’s house. Look at dis place,” pointing to Bouton. 
“Look at Pittsburgh.” 

I said no more, but nodded swift agreement. 

He was a little more encouraging about the 
United States when it came to government. 

“You have a man president that no good, after 
four year you kick him out. My country sometimes 
get king that’s all right, sometime get damn bad 
one. No can kick him out.” 

But he relapsed into censure again when he came 
to American women. ‘‘Women,” he said, “in my 
country do more work than men this country.”’ 

“They have more time here,” I said, ‘‘and don’t 
have to work so hard.” 

“American women when you meet ’em always 
ask: ‘How much money in de pock?’ What they 
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*From Steel: The Diary of a Furnace-Worker, to be published this 
month by The Atlantic Monthly Press. 


do? Dress up-—hat, dress, shoe—walk all time 
Main Street: Bah!” 

It was a refreshing shock to receive this out- 
spoken critique of America from a “Hunky,” a 
Hungarian stove-gang boss of a blast-furnace. I 
was amused very much by it, except the phrase 
“America all right mak’ money, old country place 
live.” I coupled it up with some talks I had had 
with men on the open hearth. America, steel 
America, which was all they knew, was very largely 
a place of long hours, gas, heat, Sunday work, dirty 
homes, big pay. There was a connection in that I 
thought with the gigantic turnover figures of labor- 
ers in steel, the restless moving from job to job 
that had been growing so fast in recent years. Too 
many men were taking America as a good place to 
take a fortune out of. The impulse toward learn- 
ing English, building a home and becoming Amer- 
ican, certainly wasn’t strong in steel America. But 
I left these questions in the back of my head and 
returned to the stove-gang at Adolph’s command. 

In a few days I was well in the midst of my 
gang novitiate. We were formally introduced by 
name one day in front of No. 12 stove. The little 
Italian with the black mustache said: 

‘“What’s your name?” 

“Charlie,” I said, knowing that first names were 
the thing. 

“All right,” he said, ‘that’s Jimmy, Tony, Joe. 
Mike not here. You know Mike? Slavish. John, 
that’s me. That’s John, too, wid de bar.” 

“Hey!” with an arresting yell that made the 
others look up, “dis is Charlie!” 

I became a part of an exclusive group of seven 
men who had worked together for about two years. 
There is a cohesiveness and a structure of tradition 
about a semi-permanent mill group of this sort that 
marks it off from the casual labor gang. The phys- 
ical surroundings remain unaltered, and methods and 
ways of thought grow up upon them. I was struck 
by the amount of character a man laid bare in twelve 
hours of common labor. There are habits of temper, 
of cunning, and strength, of generosity, and comrade- 
ship, of indifference, that it is capable of throwing 
into relief beyond any a priori imagining. It begins 
by being extensively intimate in personal and phys- 
ical ways; you know every man’s idiosyncracies im 
handling a sledge or a bar or a shovel, and the ex- 
pression of his face under all phases of a week’s 
work; you know naturally the various garments he 
wears on all parts of his body. You proceed to 
acquaint yourself, as the work throws up oppor- 
tunity, with the mannerisms and qualities of his 
spirit. It is astonishing with the barrier of a differ- 
ent language, only partly broken down by a dialect 
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American, how little is ultimately concealed or kept 
out of the common understanding. 

My eyes, ears and most of my nerves were alert 
for impression during those few weeks I spent with 
_ the blast-furnace labor gang. I had the sensitivity 
of the traveller who sees a new country and yet is 
admitted into the houses and customs of the original 
settlers. 

I was impressed by the precise practices estab- 
lished in doing the work. Every motion and every 
interval of the job had been selected by long trial. 
If you didn’t think the formula best, try it out! 
Many considerations went into its selection—today’s 
fatigue, tomorrow’s and next month’s. It had an 
eye for gas effect, for the boss’s peculiar character, 
and for all material obstacles, many of which were 
far from obvious. 

When the flue dust had been removed from the 
blast-stoves, I found wheeling and dumping it an 
easy and congenial set of movements, and conse- 
quently took off my loads at a great speed. 

At once I became a target. ‘Tak’ it eas——What’s 
the matter with you, tak’ it eas’.”’ 

John, Slovene, and stoic, put in an explanation: 
“Me work on this job two year, me know, take it 
easy. You have plenty work to do.” 

“Take it easy,” I said, “and no get tired, eh, feel 
good every day?” 

“You no can feel good every day,’ he amended 
quickly. ‘Gas bad, make your stomach bad.” 

-So I slowed up on my wheelbarrow loads, sat on 
the handles, and spat, and talked—till I found I 
was going too slow. There was a work rhythm that 
was neither a dawdle nor a drive; if you expected 
any comfort in your gang life of twelve hours a 
day, you had best discover and obey its laws. It 
might be, from several viewpoints, an incorrect 
rhythm, but at all events it was a part of the gang 
“mores.” And some of its inward reasonableness 
often appeared before the day was out. 


A Reike little blower called Dippy, I found, knew the 
furnace game in all its phases with great prac- 
tical thoroughness. I used to try to get chances of 
talking with him on questions of technique. 

“What about those jobs in the cast-house?” I 
said one day, “the helper’s jobs? Isn’t it a good 
thing to know about those, if you’re learning the 
iron game?” 

“You don’t want to work there,” he said quickly, 
“Only hunkies work on those jobs, they’re too god- 
dam dirty and too goddam hot for a ‘white’ man.” 

So I got to thinking over the “hunky”’ business, 
and several other conversations came into my mind. 
Dick Reber, senior melter on the open hearth, had 
once said, ‘“There are a few of these hunkies that 
are all right, and goddam few. If I had my way, 
I'd ship the whole goddam lot back to where they 
came from.” 

Then I thought of the incident of my getting 
chosen from the pit for floor work on the furnaces. 
Several times Pete, who was a Russian, discrimi- 
nated against me in favor of Russians. Then Dick 


came along and began discriminating in my favor 
against the hunkies. 

How many hunkies have risen to foremen’s jobs, 
I thought, in the two departments where I have 
worked? One in the open-hearth—a man who 
“stuck with the company” in the Homestead strike, 
and none on the blast-furnaces except Adolph, the 
stove-gang boss. 


I USED to eat my lunch and keep my clothes in 
a little brick shanty near No. 4, sharing it with 
the Italians of the stove gang. Although by the 
bosses’ arrangement it was a mixed gang, Italian 
and Slav, the mixture did not extend to shanty ar- 
rangements, and race lines prevailed. I felt that I 
should learn low Italian in a few weeks if I con- 
tinued with this group; the flow of it against my 
ear drums was incessant, and some of it had already 
forced an entrance. Besides, I was learning a great 
deal about how to live; what to wear on your head, 
on your feet, and next your skin; where to get it 
—good material to resist the blast-furnace, and 
cheap as well; wisdom in eating and drinking, and 
saving money, in resting, in working, in getting a 
job and keeping it. 

There was a whole store of industrial ‘‘mores.” 
In some respects the ways of living of these work- 
men seemed as rooted and traditional as the man- 
ners of monarchs, and as wise. I won considerable 
praise when I brought in a kersey cap that I got 
for seventy-five cents, and lost much when I re- 
luctantly admitted the price of my brown suit. 

Every one on the gang washed up after work with 
the greatest thoroughness and success. They de- 
voted minute attention to the appearance of the 
clothes they wore home. Rips and holes got a neat 
patch at once, and shoes were tapped at the proper 
time—before holes appeared. I have seen only 
one or two men in the mill who were not clean in 
their going-home clothes. 

I talked to John one day on the subject of neat- 
ness. He asked, ‘‘You have to clean up good in the 
army?” 

I dilated on the necessity of policing when wear- 
ing khaki. 

He said: ‘‘Man that no look neat, no good. I 
no like him, girls no look at him. Bah!” 

I was almost always offered some food from the 
bursting dinner buckets of my friends; a tomato, 
some sausage, a green pepper, some lettuce and 
cucumbers. I accepted gladly, for it was always 
superior to my restaurant provender. 

Tony told me one day that Jimmy had come over 
“from old country too late to learn speak English 
and be American.’ He was thirty-one years old. 
He was going back this Christmas. And Tony was 
going, too, but just for a visit. They were going 
to Rome. We had talked it over a good many 
times, all Italy in fact, people, women, farms. Tony 
turned to me: “You come Italy with Jimmy and 
me this Christmas? We go see Rome.” 

I assented quickly, wishing I somehow could, and 
was extraordinarily proud of that invitation. 


The Unmaking ot a Myth 


Chicago’s Race Riots: an Analysis and a Program 


T is possible, of course, to reduce all 

national and racial conflicts to econ- 
omic terms and to shout “‘oil’” when 
a question concerning American re- 
lations to Mexico is up tor discus- 
sion, or “American standards”? when 
some one suggests a more liberal 
immigration law. But the most serious of our 
American race problems involye much more. than 
a single set of considerations. As Mr. Collier points 
out, on another page in this issue, the present un- 
satisfactory status of the American Indian has 
neither arisen from economic necessity nor can it be 
improved merely by an application of economic pol- 
icy. The case of the Negro is even more thoroughiy 
integrated with all sorts of social and political trends 
which make up American history, though it would 
not be dificult for one who prefers the simplicity of 
a half-truth to explain it entirely in terms of value. 
When a gradually increasing friction between whites 
and Negroes in Illinois since the beginning of the 
war reached its crisis in the Chicago race riots of 
July and August, 1919, it was quite easy to explain 
the whole business by the increased competition for 
jobs between white and colored wage-earners and 
the lower standards of the recently arrived Negroes 
from the South which gave them, theoretically at 
any rate, an enormous advantage in the labor 
market. 

To the great credit of the citizens of Chicago and 
of Frank O. Lowden, then governor of Illinois, be 
it said, that in addition to the steps which com- 
mended themselves for making a speedy end of that 
disgraceful affair, the matter was not allowed to 
rest with some simple explanation of the kind in- 
dicated, but that the most thorough and scientific 
investigation ever made in such an event was at once 
taken in hand and subsequently carried through 
without hurry and without political or any other 
bias. The Chicago Commission on Race Relations, 
appointed by Governor Lowden, this week is pub- 
lishing its full report, a document of some seven 
hundred pages strikingly illustrated from photo- 
graphs of eye-witnesses, which by the fulness of its 
considerations throws light not only on the events 
of 1919 but on the whole problem of American 
race relations, now and probably for long to come. 
[The Negro in Chicago. Chicago University 
Press.| The commission consists of an equal num- 
ber of white and Negro members, with Edgar A. 
Bancroft as chairman. While much of the credit 
for the report belongs to the two social workers who 
acted as secretaries for the commission, Graham 
Romeyn Taylor and Charles S. Johnson, the com- 
mittee organization of the commission, the large 
number of meetings held and internal evidence in- 
dicate that the members have a very considerable 
share in it. 


How far we are as yet from a true understanding 
of the basic elements involved in the American race 
conflict, and how far from agreement even on such 
major facts as must underlie any understanding, was 
exhibited recently in the debate staged at the Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work in Providence. Is 
the Negro mentally and morally inferior? If he is 
more emotional, less industrious, more predisposed 
to crime than the white, are the causes to be sought 
in his physical inheritance or in his social inheritance 
and present circumstances? The Chicago commis- 
sion reports with a frankness which, no doubt, will 
bring it much criticism, “that much of the literature 
and scientific treatises concerning Negroes are re- 
sponsible for such prevailing misconceptions as that 
Negroes are capable of mental and moral develop- 
ment only to an inferior degree, are given to an un- 
controlled emotionalism, and have a distinctive ten- 
dency to commit crimes, especially sex crimes.” 
Even more courageous because they are absolutely 
concrete and contrary to widely prevailing practices 
are some of the recommendations. As there are 
fifty-nine of them, covering twelve printed pages, 
we can here give only an illustration or two: 


We point out that Negroes are entitled by law to the same 
treatment as other persons in restaurants, theaters, stores, 
and other places of public accommodation, and we urge that 
owners and managers of such places govern their policies 
and actions and their employes accordingly. 

We have found that Negroes are denied equal opportunity 
with whites for advancement and promotion where they are 
employed. As a measure of justice we urge that Negroes be 
employed, advanced, and promoted according to their capa- 
cities and proved merit... . : 


QUALLY strong recommendations are addressed 
here and there to Negro citizens, as for instance: 


While we recognize the propriety and social value of race 
pride among Negroes, we warn them that thinking and talk- 
ing too much in terms of race alone is calculated to promote 
separation of race interests and thereby to interfere with 
racial adjustment. 


Other recommendations, it is necssary to add, are 
sometimes couched in such general terms that they 
lose the force and influence which they would have 
carried were they embodied in language less veiled. 
What, for instance, is one to think of the following? 


We recommend to Negroes the promulgation of sound 
racial doctrines among the uneducated members of their 
group, and the discouragement of propaganda and agitators 
seeking to inflame racial animosity and incite Negroes to 
violence. 


What are “‘sound racial doctrines,’’ anyhow? 
And does the discouragement of propaganda include 


the discouragement of vigorous campaigns for the 
recovery of lost civic or social rights? Evidently 
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not, as one may judge from the detailed argument; concede, relatively tax themselves more heavily than 
but dicta such as these too-easily lend themselves to do their white neighbors of similar status—might 
a vicious interpretation. Or again, when the com- with great advantage to themselves, support their 
mission urges Negroes institutions and the general social agencies of the 


to contribute more freely of their money and personal effort community even more generously. 
to the social agencies developed by public-spirited members of 


ad aoe contribute to the general social agencies NE Ss risk of being considered captions, we would 
; feel that our cordial praise of the report as a 
does it mean to imply that on an average and in Whole were not quite sincere unless another word of 
proportion to their fortune and income the Negroes criticism is added. Here we have the most graphic 
of Chicago, or of any large American community; and the mest trustmorthy account of any recent 
contribute less than their white neighbors to the major race conflict, a searching inquiry into its causes 
causes of education, religion, civic and social uplift? and their unflinching analysis, a set of recommenda- 
If it does, the recommendation contains a serious tions both comprehensive and concrete; and yet the 
injustice. But more probably it was meant to con- editors of the report seem to have been unable to 
vey no more than a recognition of the fact that the avoid altogether that customary verbiage of well- 
Negroes—who, as the commission would probably meaning people when they want to discuss the race 
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A PRIME FACTOR IN THE CHICAGO RACE RIOT 


These charts, compiled from federal census statistics, show the distribution of Negro population in 
part of the black belt of Chicago (Kinzie Street to 71 Street) in 1910 (at the left ) and 1920 (at 
the right ), each dot representing forty Negroes. This concentration of Negro population within a lim- 


ited area—in many streets mixed in with cabarets, pool rooms, brothels and other resorts of the worst 

e—was both an effect and a cause of race conflict. It resulted from the hostility of residents and, 
therefore, of property owners to permit Negroes to rent or buy homes in other parts of the city more 
accessible from the places of their employment, and it led to congestion and exaggeration of race feeling 
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AFTER THE BEATING 


problem without hurting any one. A little oratory 
in the after-dinner style, it may be said, can do no 
harm; but it does detract from the value of an 
authoritative statement by making it appear less sin- 
cere than it really is. We read, for instance: 


Both races need to understand that their rights and duties 
are mutual and equal, and that their interests in the com- 
mon good are identical; that relations of amity are the only 
protection against race clashes; that these relations cannot 
be forced, but will come naturally as the leaders of each 
race develop within their own ranks a realization of the 
gravity of this problem and a vital interest in its solution, 
and an attitude of confidence, respect, and friendliness toward 
the people of the other race. 


Read this statement in connection with the volu- 
minous evidence of constant and all-present dis- 
crimination against all types of Negroes in such 
chapters as those on housing, on industry and on 
racial contacts, and it will be clear how silly, if not 
dishonest, it must sound to the sensitive, educated 
Negro who cannot go a step outside his house with- 
out encountering some obtsacle to the fulfilment of 
any amiable wish he may have to make his interests 
identical with those of his white fellow citizens! 


I HASTEN to add that paragraphs such as the one 
just quoted are not typical of the tone of the re- 
port as a whole. It may be unavoidable that they 
should creep into a work that has many authors. Let 
us return, therefore, to some of the outstanding con- 
tributions made by this study to our knowledge of 
the origins of racial conflicts in America and of the 
ways which may be found to prevent them. 

An important section—though to my mind less 
important than those on racial contacts and on pub- 
lic opinion in race relations—is that on the Negro 
in industry. A large majority of employers inter- 
viewed stated that Negro labor had proved satis- 
factory and was as efficient as white labor. Never- 
theless, so great is the influence either of public 
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opinion or of preconceived ideas that Negro em- 
ployes were not, as a rule, admitted to the more 
highly paid kinds of work for which their proved 
ability qualifies them. Economic motives, there- 
fore, were not paramount; they were, in fact, fre- 
quently found disregarded, as for instance in the 
important industries which, in spite of a labor 
shortage, refused to open their doors to Negroes 
even in unskilled positions. There is today in 
America widespread sympathy for educational ef- 
forts among Negroes; but when those who have 
qualified themselves for specialized technical work 
or for administrative responsibility seek a job, the 
best they can sometimes do for themselves is to 
wait at table or run an elevator. There is much 


fair talk on the part of trade union leaders about 


the absence of color discriminations; but in spite of 
resolutions at national conferences, the local 
branches are subject to the same popular prejudices 
as other groups in the community and, in one way 
or another, most of them—obviously contrary to 
their vocational interests—exclude Negroes or make 
it dificult for them to join and thus rear for them- 
selves the competition of non-organized workers in 
their trade. 

The commission, in this as in other group relation- 
ships, has no easy remedy to propose. It is true that 
in recommending to labor unions “that they admit 
Negroes to full membership whenever they apply 
for it and possess the qualifications required of white 
workers,”’ they seem to be satisfied with a gesture; 
but they also “strongly condemn the efforts of self- 
seeking agitators, Negro or white, who use race 
sentiment to establish. separate unions in trades 
where existing unions admit Negroes to equal mem- 
bership with whites,’ and thus put it definitely up 
to the unions of white workmen to mend their ways. 
They also are quite sound in visualizing the progress 
of Negro workers from the less to the more skilled 
occupations as largely a matter of training, and in 
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demanding of employers that they provide the neces- 
sary opportunities and of Negro workers that they 
take advantage of them. The best remedy for the 
prevailing false belief that Negroes are racially dis- 
qualified from giving satisfaction in skilled trades 
would be the actual presence among the ranks of 
the unskilled of men who have prepared themselves 
to fill vacancies in the ranks of the skilled. It is a 
slow process, but a process that is bound to work 
eventually. 


D8 is there an easy way out of the housing difh- 
culty which, from a careful weighing of all the 
mass of evidence, would seem to have been the main 
immediate cause of the Chicago riot of 1919. Negro 
householders, because of race prejudice, have to pay 
more for their homes than white ones; hence they 
have less money to spend on improvements and up- 
keep; hence their reputation as undesirable neigh- 
bors receives some sort of justification; hence more 
race prejudice and higher rents—a vicious circle. 
The first and most obvious measure to break that 
circle, as the commission of course realized, is for 
the city authorities to enforce minimum standards 
and to refuse the continued habitation of houses that 
fall below those standards. This at once brings up 
the much more difficult problem of the general short- 
age of homes. But here again the prevailing race 
sentiment stands in the way; and the commission 
makes two statements, resulting from its investiga- 
tions, which should go far to induce a saner policy 
on the part of builders and investors: 

Depreciation of residence property generally charged ex- 
clusively to the presence of Negroes in a neighborhood is 
often largely due to other factors. 

Many Negroes of this city meet their obligations in such 
a manner as to make their home-building and home-owning 
investments seem a more desirable risk than has been gen- 
erally supposed. 

We therefore recommend that these facts be taken into 
consideration in connection with loans on Negro property. 
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Underlying the industrial, housing, crime and 
other specific problems, the commission again and 
again finds an appalling ignorance and credulity on 
the part of the people. Indeed it is to this that, in 
their effort to “get something done about it,” they 
are obliged to direct themselves in their treatment 
of every symptom of race conflict and maladjustment. 
Their report itself will be a magnificent instrument 
of enlightenment—and not least among citizens who 
have thought they knew all about it but who have 
too gullibly accepted the current rumors and made 
the current deductions from them on Negro char- 
acter and potentialities. 

I cannot more appropriately close my brief ac- 
count of the report than by quoting from it these 
significant paragraphs: 


Group myths, like those about the American Indian, the 
Oriental, and the Jew, are very common. Usually they are 
the expression either of a wish or of fear, which sociologists 
call a negative wish. Mythical stories and anecdotes about 
Negroes, accepted by whites, are usually popular. Many of 
them have had a reasonable origin, but as a matter of fact 
have long outgrown it. So long as they are uncorrected they 
hold and exercise a marked degree of control over personal 
conduct. 

In the category of myths fall the popular beliefs of whites 
concerning the mentality of Negroes, and the more definite 
myth that the mind of the Negro child ceases to develop 
when he reaches the age of puberty. The sex myth is always 
in evidence. It involves the fear obsession of Negro men 
held by many white women, fear of miscegenation, the con- 
donation of lynchings, repressive social restrictions, as well 
as attempts at legislative restraints. Negroes are by these 
myths shown to have a predilection for sex crimes. This 
sex myth has been stressed in almost every riot. It pre- 
cipitated the Washington riot; it provoked the most brutal 
murder of the Chicago riot, and it was responsible for the 
brutality of the Omaha and Tulsa riots. Always resident 
in the background of popular consciousness, it shows the 
same head and the same features in almost every clash of 
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races. 


Taking a Flyer in Good Causes 


By BRUNO LASKER 


NY observant ‘mixer’ must have 
been impressed these last few years 
with the number of people who 
seem to have lost their grip on 
whatever props of authority had 
previously sustained them. Parents 
of adolescent boys and girls, for in- 

stance, quite commonly complain of the increasing 

dificulty of controling them. Employers say that 

a spirit of “bolshevism” is in the air with which 
they do not know how to deal. On the other hand, 

there is the recurrent complaint that those in 
authority, whether as employers or public officials, 

show less regard for human sentiments. Sensitive 
persons, especially women, express concern because, 
from the information at their disposal, they are un- 
able to judge the merits of the larger controversies 
in which they must take definite sides. Many of 
the newly enfranchised women take their responsi- 
bility seriously, and are not content—as it was often 
predicted they would be—to follow the lead of their 
male relatives. Others, in positions of social leader- 
ship, feel even more the weight of added burdens. 

Unfortunately, the information and advice to be 
had from political parties, churches, college courses, 
books, “‘liberal’ periodicals and inspirational lec- 
tures are usually too general to be of much help in 
solving practical individual problems. The house- 
keeper, the small employer, the conscientious college 
graduate, the thoughtful workingman want to know 
what they can do within their own small circles to 
make the world a little better. Should they follow 
the advice of their radical friends to throw in their 
influence and ability only with movements having 
for their aim fundamental social changes? Or, dis- 
regarding theories altogether, should they give of 
their best to the obvious tasks of betterment lying 
close at hand? Should they, before attempting any- 
thing at all, devote their energy to the acquisition 
of greater knowledge? 

It is not possible, of course, to dissolve these 
doubts within the confines of an article, or to dis- 
regard altogether the differences in temperament, 
opportunities and desires that must affect each indi- 
vidual judgment. But one may perhaps point out 
some of the pitfalls to be avoided, and suggest ways 
in which time and energy may be used to advantage. 

One of the current errors is the idea that social 
responsibility can be delegated; that a citizen can 
do his duty to his fellow men by liberally support- 
ing the causes or agencies he believes in, without 
personally lending a hand to help them through. 
There is too much of such second-hand social activi- 
ty; there are too many movements in which the 
burden of decision and action rests upon a small 
executive implicitely trusted by a large following. 
As has often been pointed out, the absence of the 
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average citizen from party councils is one of the 
great weaknesses of American politics; and this 
criticism holds.good of the many movements on the 
fringe of what usually goes as politics, which try 
to operate upon the body politic either by influenc- 
ing legislation or by direct action. If we could but 
reestablish in some form the spirit and competence 
of the New England town meeting, or whatever 
may be its modern equivalent in the non-political 
concerns of society, our institutions would be filled 
with new life. 


NOTHER error, more difficult to combat, is the 
belief that concentration of forces necessarily 
makes for greater efficiency. Concentration usually 
means compromise—at least in method if not in prin- 
ciples—and compromise means lessened enthusiasm 
and weakened action. Because in many industrial 
enterprises concentration has made possible division 
of labor, reduction of waste and more effective con- 
trol, all contributing to greater productivity, it has 
often been falsely assumed that the same principle 
must apply to other human concerns; that the combi- 
nation of churches and schools, to secure larger units, 
is necessarily beneficial; that a national organiza- 
tion to combat some specific social ill is necessarily 
more effective than a multitude of local organiza- 
tions; that a little influence in national affairs is 
worth more than much influence in local affairs. 
Hence, “education” of the “men at the top’—na- 
tional and state office holders, legislators, trade 
union leaders—-often seems to be regarded as the 
only thing that matters. As a matter of fact, the 
old saying that no people has a better government 
than it deserves is still true, even when applied to 
their non-political social organization, and in the 
sense of appreciation rather than deserts. 

Extensive and intensive educational efforts must 
go together to achieve maximum results.’ If the 
average citizen does not share with the government 
and the leaders of his community a sense of re- 
sponsibility toward the foreign-born his daily rela- 
tions with the foreign-born with whom he comes in 
contact will not be influenced. A good city govern- 
ment can do much to protect the health of the com- 
munity, but individual carelessness may impair the 
value of its work. A rigorous campaign against the 
social evil will not succeed in a community so long 
as the moral standards of many citizens are lax. 
Concentration, especially of educational standards, 
usually has the effect of substituting large-scale ac- 
tion for the continuous, intensive, local effort neces- 
sarv to achieve permanent results. 

The third great error, it seems to me, is excessive 
interest in the economic at the exclusion of other 
social issues. It is true that industrial relations 

(Continued on page 58) 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 
The Survey: Twice-a-Month 


N mid-November comes the tenth 
anniversary of Survey Associates as 
a spirited adventure in cooperative 
journalism. 

First under the aegis of a parent 
society and now for a decade as a 
' mutual enterprise, we have grown 

from a handful of well-wishers to a body of 1,600 
members, representing every state in the Union and 
twelve foreign countries. We have mustered in all 
ten times that number of subscribers. We are plan- 
ning to celebrate our tenth anniversary by a dinner 
in New York in mid-November in honor of the 
founders of the SuRVEY GRAPHIC—the contributors 
to its four-year promotion fund which makes our 
tenth year not an ending but a beginning. 
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pee number marks the opening of the second 
year of the Grapuic. The plan as we have 
conceived it is to build up an illustrated monthly 
magazine which shall reach out after five times our 
convinced body of regular subscribers, which shall 
employ the graphic arts, drawings, paintings, etch- 
ings, maps, charts, photographs, to visualize the 
results of social experience and research, now so 
often buried in formal reports or scattered in the 
general periodicals; which shall afford an arresting 
medium for social aspiration and proposal; and 
which shall set out to capture for sober questions of 
economics and practical social work some of the 
gleam of the explorers of all ages. We have been 
testing the plan out for ten months past. The run 
on each of our GRAPHICS has been 50 per cent larger 
than our regular subscription list, and the circulation 
of one—our special number last April on Coal: 
Mines, Miners and the Public—was double chat. 
The plan is not without generous supporters. Our 
need is for a promotion fund of $50,000 a year for 
four years, and we have today $44,000 pledged in 
units of $1000, pledges which (with three excep- 
tions) are for the full four years. Our hope is to 
round out this fund by the time of our anniversary 
meeting; and we shall count it most fortunate if any 
reader of this column should be prompted to con- 
tribute to this alluring experiment in a new form of 
social education. . 


Was this new publication year we are embark- 
ing on a new publication schedule of which 
much is anticipated. Hereafter, the SURVEY will 
be published twice a month. The Grapuics will 
be brought out the first of each month, and our 
weeklies will be merged into a MID-MONTHLY, which 
will achieve, we hope, as genuine distinction as the 
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GRAPHIC. We conceive it as a budget of prac- 
tical experience of service to men and women every- 
where who are shouldering the load of national and 
local undertakings for the common welfare. 

The subscription price of the twice-a-month 
SURVEY, 12 GRAPHICS and 12 MID-MONTHLIES— 
will remain at $5. The GRrapuHics, complete in 
themselves and with their wider appeal, we shall 
spread on a monthly subscription basis at $3, under 
the name SURVEY GRAPHIC. 

The decision to make this change is the result of 
much study by staff and board, of conferences with 
groups of readers, as at Providence at the time of 
the National Conference of Social Work, and of a 
questionnaire published in the SuRVEY in July and 
sent out also by mail to four thousand representative 
readers, to our full membership and to regular 
subscribers in four states, North, South, East and 
West, in selected large and middle-sized cities and 
in some twenty smaller communities. 

Our schedule for the past year was one of transi- 
tion while we were trying out the Grapuics. It 
was made possible by employing a considerable 
share of our GRAPHIC fund to distribute the illus- 
trated numbers without extra cost to our regular 
subscribers—our first and most natural clientele. 
As a permanent and sound publication plan, the 
choice for the new year lay between a combined 
schedule of GRAPHICS and weeklies at an advance 
in price; or a twice-a-month schedule at the same 
price. The vote was four to one for the latter. 
In scores of letters, the change regardless of cost 
was hailed as an advance. 


UR first Mip-MONTHLY under the new plan 

will be distributed two weeks hence, and at 
that time, with the issue itself as an exhibit, we shall 
have announcements to make of plans ahead for the 
fall and winter—of staff work strong enough to 
carry out the fundamental educational purposes of 
the venture, and pliant enough to respond to the 
quickening impulses of a new time. 


Re sine back upon our ten years of effort, we 
feel that we have met each new, emergent task 
of social interpretation with a degree of success that 
was possible, often under adverse circumstances, 
only by the ungrudging cooperation of a great 
number of social thinkers and workers, of writers 
and artists. Time and energy that were engaged 
in throwing light upon the social problems of the 
war and reconstruction periods, upon unemployment 
and nation-wide strikes, are now free to be devoted 
to a fuller exposition and thinking through of the 
enduring problems in our American life. 


pS latest novelty in federal injunctions is doubtless that 
of Massachusetts against babies. Notice has been served 
upon Secretary Mellon and the Federal Board of Maternity 
and Infant Hygiene that the attorney general of Massa- 
chusetts has filed a petition praying the Supreme Court to 
enjoin them from administering the Sheppard-Towner Act. 
The board consists of Grace Abbott, chairman, chief of the 
‘Children’s Bureau, Commissioner Tigert of the United 
States Bureau of Education, and Surgeon General Cum- 
mings of the Public Health Service. 

If this proceeding were less gruesome, it would be humor- 
‘ous. Massachusetts ranks sixteen among the states when 
listed according to infant mortality and, by the latest figures 
of the United States Bureau of Vital Statistics, for 1920, 
loses before their first birthday 91 babies in 1,000 born alive. 
Having refused the proffered federal funds for 1922 and 
1923, the state administration now attempts to stop the 
forty-seven other states from entering upon this national 
program to keep babies alive and well. Do the people of 
Massachusetts count losing 91 babies in every 1,000 a con- 
stitutional right worth fighting for? 


LMOST all the accounts that have come from the 
disaster at Smyrna speak of the extraordinary respect 
shown by persons of all nationalities, including the Turks, 
for the Stars and Stripes. One time it was an American 
woman who brought her charges of Armenian refugees 
through streets filled with soldiers to the quay; another time 
six hundred orphan boys marched to the pier taking their 
turn at holding the flag. And yet, with all the stories of 
bravery shown by American men and women in. this 
emergency, we cannot be wholly proud of our part in this 
appalling affair. For five years or more we have known 
that our responsibility in the Near East could not rest with 
a policy of rescue and relief. Yet we rejected the mandate 
and have repeatedly refused to take part in political meas- 
ures which offered the only possible chance of preventing 
massacres such as these. We have salved our conscience by 
putting our hands into our pockets. Some twenty million 
Americans—how heavily would their vote count were they 
but led in common political demands—have contributed to 
the Near East and will doubtless again give money. Already 
appeals to them have gone forth. Since 1915, forty million 
dollars have been given; but in the same period about a 
million Armenians, two fifths of the race, have been blotted 
out of existence in the massacres at Marash, Harpoot, Sivas 
and in Cilicia. Shall we go on to raise orphans for future 
massacres ? 

In 1915, when the Turks were devastating the villages 
of Armenia, Ambassador Henry Morgenthau suggested that 
the small fragment of this Christian nation be brought to 
America and given asylum. The razing of Smyrna brings 
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up the suggestion with tremendous force. Of course, any- 
one who knows the Armenian spirit realizes that devotion 
to a national home would make for many death by fire or 
sword preferable to an exile that would help Turkey tempo- 
rarily to defeat the Armenian cause. But it was a wise Ar- 
menian who said: ‘“The first duty of every patriotic Armenian 
is to survive.” 

In the face of this tragedy, has America the right to say, 
as it is saying today, that only 2,388 Armenians may come 
to the United States in 1922? Vast stretches of undeveloped 
land in the West and Southwest call for just the ability 
which the farmer from the dry plateaus of Armenia or the 
scrubby foothills of the Caucasus bring with them. Where 
Armenians as at Fresno have gained access to the land in 
the United States, they have shown an energy, thrift and 
success that has gained them the envy of their neighbors. 
The United States needs skilled workmen today. The Ar- 
menian refugees in Smyrna and Constantinople have become 
skilled workmen—tailors, shoemakers, weavers and machin- 
ists. 

In the little country of Czecho-Slovakia, with only 
thirteen million inhabitants, there are few villages that have 
not their quota of Russian refugees. In one year alone, 1921, 
that small nation has adopted into its homes over 18,000 
Russian exiles. Why should not we, with our immeasurably 
larger resources, our stretches of undeveloped country, our 
ability to organize, with our navy of unused Shipping Board 
vessels rusting in the Hudson, instead of merely putting our 
hands into our pockets, stretch out our hands. Let us waive 
at once the Armenia quota in our immigration law, and in- | 
vite the Armenian people to make their temporary home 
with us? And could we not, if even the universal regard 
for American disinterestedness shown throughout the Near 
East does not suffice to entice us from our political seclusion, 
at least give the surviving youth of the massacred nation 
years of protection and education? 


HERE is a measure before Congress affecting the Pueblo 

Indians, the effect of which, according to friends of the 
Pueblos, would be disastrous. This measure is the Bursum 
Bill (Senate bill 3855; introduced April 20, 1922, referred 
to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys). For 
three hundred years, non-Indian claimants heve seized or 
otherwise acquired parts of the lands which were conveyed 
to the Indians by the Spanish crown. At San Juan Pueblo, 
for example, about three-quarters of the irrigable land has 
been appropriated by Mexicans and Americans. “The San 
Juan Indians cannot make a living on the fragment of land 
remaining. “Taos Pueblo has suffered similarly, and some 
other Pueblos have suffered even more. The United States 
courts have never been willing to confirm the white claims 
to these lands, but the occupancy continues. 


EDITORIALS 


A recent decision of the United States Supreme Court 
declares in effect that all of these lands belong to the Indians. 

The Bursum bill, if adopted by Congress, would direct 
the United States courts to confirm the seizure of these 
lands. ‘The court would have no option, and occupancy 
even without “color or title,” if established since the United 
States acquired New Mexico in 1848, would be confirmed. 
No doubt some of this land was acquired by Spanish, 
Mexican and American owners in good faith, and some 
equitable adjustment with respect to such holdings would 
not seem impossible. Yet, even a squatter who established 
himself tomorrow on the Indian lands would by the pro- 
posed law be entitled to stay there and obtain a clear title. 
In the latter case the pueblo would receive compensation 
but would have no option to refuse to part with its land. 
Pueblo land and pueblo life are inseparable. 


ODAY, as months ago, the challenge in Ralph Chaplin’s 

verse stands—Ralph Chaplin who has “‘spent five Christ- 
mases in a prison cell and watched five New Years in.” He 
wrote in Stars and Shadows: 


Mourn not the dead that in the cool earth lie— 
Dust unto dust— 

The calm, sweet earth that mothers all who die 
As all men must. 


Mourn not your captive comrades who must dwell— 
Too strong to strive— 

Within each steel-bound coffin of a cell, 
Buried alive. 


But rather mourn the apathetic throng— 
The cowed and the meek— 

Who see the world’s great anguish and its wrong 
And dare not speak! 


Chaplin is one of the I. W. W.’s left at Leavenworth by 
Pierce C. Wetter (p. 29). Their industrial philosophy has 


yet to be accepted by more than a very small minority, but 


their continued incarceration is a betrayal of the liberties 
of all of us. And on all of us, no less than on the attorney 
general’s office which reckons on the hostility of some, the 
lethargy of all, rests the responsibility for a continuance in 
America of an intolerant and intolerable overhang of the 
war, of which war-torn Europe itself affords no counter- 
part. Those who “dare to speak” in freeing these men 
should make themselves known to the Federal Council of 
Churches, the American Civil Liberties Union and the 
General Amnesty Committee. 


EW people realize that 75,000 coal miners are still on 

strike. Most of these strikers are in Somerset, West- 
moreland and Fayette counties, Pa., with others in Cambria 
and Indiana counties and still others in West Virginia and 
Maryland. To them the popular belief that the “coal 
strike’s over” is irony. Their strike is now approaching its 
sixth month. Thousands of their families, evicted, are in 
tents, and winter is ahead. Their opponents include the 
United States Steel Corporation, other manufacturing and 
transportation companies involving the Rockefeller and 
Mellon interests which had run non-union before last spring, 
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and—indifference. The government at Washington is 
showing no sense of responsibility for reopening the mines 
still shut by this end of the national strike. In Somerset 
County there are 1,200 evicted families in tents, and others 
are being routed out of company houses daily. Tent colo- 
nies dot the Connellsville region. ‘The strike is still on at 
the mines of the Berwind-White Company, the customary 
source of the New York Interborough subway’s fuel. In 
Maryland the Consolidation Coal Company is using in- 
junctions and evictions; Federal Judge MioClintic who 
granted a sweeping but abortive injunction at the start of 
the national strike is sending miners to jail for “contempt” 
of new injunctions issued by him. What all these miners 
are out for is the same conditions—the Cleveland agree- 
ment—as contracted for by the majority of the country’s 
coal operators with the United Mine Workers last August. 
For example: in spite of the Steel Corporations’ professed 
policy of “not dealing with labor unions,” sixteen of its 
mines in Illinois, Indiana and near Pittsburgh are in strong 
union districts and have been unionized for years. In 
signing up for these sixteen mines, representatives of the 
subsidiaries of the Steel Corporation are reported to have 
told the union leaders: “We will sign here, but we will 
fight you everywhere else.” 


RITES an employer: “I feel about certain phases of 

trade unionism a good deal the way a Frenchman feels 
about Germany.” Unconsciously he unearths one root of 
the old apple of discord among men. ‘That’s the way many 
working men think about Capital—many employers about 
Labor. If the Survey can help working men to think about 
employers and employers to think about working men, 
Frenchmen to think about Germans, and vice-versa, and 
Americans about both, then we shall have done our bit. “This 
issue, we hope, will help people to think about Indians and 
Negroes, Greeks and Armenians and speakable Turks; about 
school teachers and children and foremen; about political 
prisoners and women who want work for their hands; about 
people as people; about the common soil that clings to. the 
roots of the apple of discord—and nourishes wheat stalks 
and hyacinths. 

Significantly enough, the National Federation of Settle- 
ments, at its annual conference at East Aurora last month 
decided to put into the forefront of its program a study of 
race relations as they express themselves in the social life sur- 
rounding the neighborhood houses of America. Some of the 
settlement workers have given the first impetus to an inten- 
sive and sympathetic inquiry into industrial relations which 
since then has been taken up and developed by national 
bodies with larger equipment for such work. So now another 
pressing problem of American life will have the benefit 
of their intensive personal knowledge and interest. 

At no time have world happenings proved more clearly 
the need for determined advance towards better inter-racial 
understanding—a genuine, popular reaching out towards a 
comprehension of the view point and mentality of the foreign- 
born. We must start out afresh and see ourselves us we 
really are; not at the end of an era of mechanical inven- 
tions that have revolutionized human intercourse but rather 
at the threshold of one that conceives the old task in an en- 
tirely new light. The problem as it gradually defines it- 
self is that of creating intellectual links and links of fel- 
lowship in common aspiration to a higher human type than 
any race or nation can evolve in isolation from the rest. 


Neighbors 


HREE years ago, after the crisis in our 
relations with our southern neighbors, 
Samuel Guy Inman, secretary of the 
Committee on Cooperation in Latin Amer- 
ica, revisited their country and in addition 
to material for a book, Intervention in 
Mexico (Association Press), brought back 
an understanding account of The Young 
Mexicans which was published in the Survey for August 30, 
1919. He has been in Mexico again this year and again is in- 
viting us to share with him the acquaintance of some interest- 
ing people he has met. Mr. Inman has the floor: 

An outstanding figure among the new types of character 
produced by the Mexican upheavel is José Vasconcelos, 
the minister of education. His activities are so many 
that one is reminded of a cartoon of Colonel Roosevelt which 
showed him one morning, while on vacation, cutting a cord 
of wood, playing a set of tennis, writing a chapter of a book 
and reading half a dozen papers—all before breakfast. Ideas 
jump from Vasconcelos like rats from a sinking ship. Under 
his direction the newly created ministry of education has be- 
come the most talked-of department of the government. He 
has no use for the old scholasticism and says so at every turn. 
He counts that day lost when half a dozen old educational 
or social idols are not smashed. “There is something doing in 
his department every minute, and he does not hesitate to 
change his mind and his orders on occasion. He is like the 
man who was reminded that what he was saying on a certain 
subject was not what he said the day before. Hs reply was, 
“T know it isn’t; and it’s probably not what Ill say tomor- 
row, but it’s what I am saying today.” 

Under the enthusiastic direction of the minister, the de- 
partment of education, with a budget of 50,000,000 pesos 
(about five times as much as it ever had before) is branch- 
ing out into all sorts of new drives on ignorance, illiteracy 
and scholasticism. Here are a few: First there is the “‘mis- 
sionary’ teacher, who goes from village to village in the 
more remote sections of the country, spending a few weeks 
in each to teach the people to read and write and then secur- 
ing the help of local literates to continue the work until the 
missionary returns for another stay. Then there is the cam- 
paign against illiteracy, which is enrolling the students of 
the universities and secondary schools, the labor unions, 
local officials and influential individuals who agree 
to invite a. few people into their homes and 
teach them to read. A third item 
in the program is the multiplication 
of night schools where practical 
courses are given for workmen. 

Grants are made to states finan- 
cially unable to carry out the educa- 
tional program. ‘This help is con- 
ditioned upon their conforming to 
educational standards laid down by 
the department. The government 
printers are compelled to abandon 
the printing of long official reports 
which nobody reads and work in- 
stead on the publication of great 
books, of both ancient and modern 
times, which are furnished at as- 
tonishingly low prices to public 
schools and libraries. Plato and 
Don Quixote are among the classics 
already issued, and it is expected that 
an enormous edition of the Bible 
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will be added soon. Another new departure is the opening 
of summer courses in the University at Mexico City especially 
for students of ‘Spanish, history and archaeology from the 
United States. More than two hundred from the United 
States, mostly school teachers, attended in 1921, and this 
year there were five hundred: The government gives 
students free transportation from the border. 

Sefior Vasconcelos is a lawyer, not a professional educator. 
He believes that the university and all its affiliated schools 
should be made more practical, but it seems to have been 
dificult for him to find the men to carry his ideas into a 
practical realization. He is encouraging students to come 
to the United States and other foreign countries to take back 
the best in education to Mexico. He is earnest in his atti- 
tude toward social and political questions. ‘‘Mexico can 
never be civilized as long as shé has pulque and the bull- 
fight,” is one of his numerous thrusts at the evils in Mexico. 

The people of the United States will have a chance to see 
Vasconcelos, as he has accepted our invitation to lecture in 
New York and to visit some of our educational institutions 
on his way to represent his nation at the celebration of 
Brazil’s centennial this fall. He has not always been an 
intense admirer of the United States, believing in Pan 
Latinism rather than in Pan Americanism, but there are not 
lacking evidences of a change of heart. When he heard that 
Mr. Inman had attended the Pan American Congress of 
Women in Baltimore, he requested him to lecture on the 
subject before the principals of the schools of Mexico City 
and was not only present himself but gave orders that every 
principal should be there. 


ANUEL GAMIO is another enthusiast. Like Vas- 

concelos he is a young man, probably about thirty-five. 
But he has under his direction what is possibly the most im- 
portant archaeological field in the world. A pupil of Pro- 
fessor Franz Boaz at Columbia University, he is a trained 
scientist. Backed by President Carranza first and then by 
President Obregon, he has done wonderful things in un- 
earthing the past glories of the primitive races of Mexico. 
The riches of these Mexican ruins are becoming more as- 
tounding every day. A map of his operations which Sefior 
Gamio recently prepared, shows seven hundred important 
towns, pyramids or temples, representing various civilizations 
that reach back from two to five thousand years. His most 
remarkable work is the restoration of the ruins at Teotihua- 
can. It was Mr. Inman’s privilege 
to he taken out to these ruins by 
Senor Gamio and to spend the day 
in seeing them under his guidance. 
They are only twenty-eight miles 
from Mexico City. 

The name Teotihuacan signifies 
“the abode of the gods,” although 
there are other possible interpreta- 
tions commanding some support. 
This prehistoric city was built in 
a gently sloping valley, sheltered 
from the chilling breezes of the 
North by the great crater of the 
voleano Cerro Gordo, now extinct. 
Blocks cut from the volcanic lava 
of the mountain.are one of the 
principal building materials of the 
city. In ancient days the city cov- 
ered an area of about eight square 
miles; it is remarkable for the per- 
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‘to the god Quetzalcoatl. 
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fect symmetry of its proportions and the magnitude of its 
edifices. Among the more remarkable of these buildings is 
the terraced Pyramid of the Sun, nearly two hundred feet in 
height, which is still in a remarkable state of preservation. By 
far the most important temple yet unearthed is that erected 
While not as imposing in its pres- 
ent state as the Pyramid of the Sun, its decorations and 
sculptures are well preserved and are much more profuse 
than in any other building in the ancient city. This great 
temple is to be completely restored by a corps of experts work- 
ing under the direction of Sefior Gamio. When this restora- 
tion is complete it will present a picture of the magnificence 
of ancient civilizations like nothing else in the world and will 
undoubtedly draw students and tourists from the four corners 
of the earth. 

“TJ am anxious to have the cooperation of archaeologists 
from other countries,’”’ Senor Gamio says. “These evidences of 
a great civilization of the past do not belong to Mexico alone. 
They belong to the whole world. 
Our only desire is to have them so 
preserved that they will be of the 
greatest service to science, history 
and society at large.” 


OME of the most interesting 
representatives of the new type 
of Mexican produced by the revolu- 
tion are women. Mr. Inman tells 
of one of them whose name should 
be known beyond the boundaries of 
her own country: Elena ‘Torres, 
the manager of Mexico’s children’s 
restaurant, which has -furnished 
one hundred and fifty-seven thou- 
sand free breakfasts to the poorer 
children of the capital during the 
month of April. When _ investi- 
gators showed Miss Torres the 
appalling undernourishment of the 
school children who fell on the 
playground at the least exertion 
and who went listlessly through 
their lessons, she resolved to do something about it. But 
she could find no help. With her own hands and with a 
single brazier and kettle, she prepared hot milk, coffee and 
buns for children in one of the schools. The results were 
so remarkable that others became interested, among them 
Minister Vasconcelos. A house and a small sum of money 
were granted. Little by little Miss Torres made new 
friends who helped her to develop the work, and when Mr. 
Inman visited the center in the wee small hours, he found 
several young men and women, with a number of laborers, 
keeping the fires going under great cauldrons of milk and 
coffee which was poured boiling hot into dairy cans and 
hustled off in trucks to schools in every part of the city. 
This is only one of the activities of Miss Torres. She is 
Minister Vasconcelos’ “right-hand man” in many of the 
social experiments that the department of education is carry- 
ing out. She knows the needs of the poor from personal ex- 
perience. The daughter of humble parents, she was com- 
pelled to earn her living from the age of twelve, when her 
father abandoned the family. Her own struggles in the in- 
dustrial world, where the women were commonly considered 
fair game for the men, has made her a militant against the 
double standard of morality, the exploitation of children, the 
drink evil and false educational methods. She won her 
teacher’s diploma by study at night. Besides teaching, she has 
studied the social problems ef Mexico’s cities as a nurse, as 
inspector of police and as an official of the socialist party. 
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Professor Oropesa’s School in Mexico City 


As a delegate to the Pan American Congress of Women, at 
Baltimore, she received a new vision. The contact with the 
women of the United States has reduced her radical tenden- 
cies, and her service to the women and children of Mexico 
will no doubt be of increasing importance. 


LENA LANDAZURI is another type of the young 

woman who is a born leader. She represents the aristo- 
cratic element in Mexico’s new leadership. Study of art 
and philosophy in the University of Mexico gave her a de- 
sire to see more of the world. She spent three years at the 
University of Chicago, where her interests were turned from 
philosophy to social problems. She changed from the atheistic 
position held by most Latin American students to active 
membership of a Chicago church, pastored by her professor 
of philosophy. She has visited Europe to study social and 
moral problems, and during the few months she has been 
back in Mexico she has stirred the women of her city to 
zreat activity along moral lines. She 
has surrounded herself with a group 
of progressive men and women who 
are engaged in providing lectures 
and entertainment for workmen 
in the moving picture theater on 
Sunday mornings, in organizing con- 
certs in the parks where people from 
the tenement districts can come to 
sing their beautiful and touching 
folk songs, in studying the question 
of moral education in school and 
society, and in various other activi- 
ties. She expects to return to the 
United States soon for a course in 
the Y. W. C. A. Training School 
in order to assist in the organization 
of such an association in Mexico 


City. 


NEW ttype of literature is 

becoming popular in Mexico, 
of which Mr. Inman counts Andrés 
Osuna one of the leading exponents. 
Trained in some of the best educational institutions of the 
United States, Sefior Osuna has come to be a leading figure in 
modernizing the educational system of Mexico. Being per- 
suaded of the great power of a new literature in the recon- 
struction of Mexico he has recently accepted the position of 
manager of the Union Press and is introducing books on 
social and educational reform, temperance, ethics and New 
Thought which bid fair to change the general attitude of the 
nation if the large plans he has in mind oan be carried out. 
He has lately been called to a leading position in the govern- 
ment educational system, but prefers to stay engaged in his 
literary work. 

With the government’s aid he has placed eleven 
thousand copies of a volume on temperance in the schools 
in the space of a few weeks. He has just sold five hundred 
copies of the Bible to the government for use in public 
libraries and in the university, where it is used as a textbook 
of ethics. Translations of the latest works of John Dewey, 
Paul Monroe, H. G. Wells, William James and the more 
popular books of Marden and Trine, along with various 
works on district nursing, juvenile courts, cooperative 
societies, playgrounds, the Boy Scout movement, feminism 
and university extension are eagerly devoured by the younger 
generation of Mexicans whe have been stirred by the revolu- 
tion to a belief that their country’s salvation lies in social 
and moral regeneration rather than in panaceas. 

When one stops to think what a large part good literature 
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has played in building up the social consciousness of the 
United States, and that Mexico has been fed for centuries 
on the worst of French romanticism, German materialism 
and Spanish pessimism, one can share Sefior Osuna’s enthusi- 
asm over what a new type of socially optimistic literature 
may do for Mexico. 


IRST of all the interesting new types arising in Mexico 

whom he has met, Mr. Inman places a man to see whom 
he arose one morning at five o’zlock and hunted all through 
the Balsa district (the Rowery of Mexico City), finally 
locating him surrounded by hundreds of boys. Here was a 
man who seemed to embrace the best of Froebel, Montessori, 
John Dewey and the founder of the George Junior Republic 
—without ever having known them or their teachings. 

Oropesa is a quiet, unassuming, earnest young man 
of about thirty-five. He was an officer in the revolutionary 
army but did not care for fighting and, when he found him- 
self in Lower California on one of his expeditions, asked 
to be given a school. He has never studied pedagogy, but 
has studied his people as he went from place to place. He 
set out to make the children natural, able to make their own 
decisions and abide by them, eager to do things because they 
liked to do them. ‘The state inspector visited his school 
and reported that he had no discipline. The governor called 
tor him and informed him that he must establish military 
discipline such as obtained in the other schools. He told the 
governor that if he cared to visit his school within a week 
he would see the kind of discipline desired. 

Oropesa then called all his pupils together and explained 
the situation. Their devotion made them promise to do 
anything to help him. So he purchased a great gong which, 
when sounded, meant that the children must stop in their 
play on the instant. They obeyed so perfectly that they 
would even stop with arm or leg extended if that happened 
to be their position at the time the bell sounded. ‘The 
governor came. ‘The gong sounded. ‘The children stopped 
their play like a lot of small puppets, formed in line, marched 
into the classroom, faced about and took their seats in a 
strictly military one-two-three-four fashion. “Magnificent,” 
said the governor. But the teacher tendered his resignation. 
“This is the discipline of the barracks. Anybody can implant 
it in a week. When the children leave the school grounds 
they forget it immediately. The discipline I implant is the 
kind that is guided by love and reason. and will always go 
with the child.” And so he left. 

In Mexico City Oropesa has been allowed to go out into 
the worst slum district, take over an abandoned property and 
assemble around him the forsaken waifs of the neighborhood. 
He opened his school where there had never been a school 
before. He has today, after four months, nine hundred chil- 
dren in his day school and three hundred adults and employed 
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adolescents at night. Five hundred boys and girls of the 
district, who are accustomed to sleeping either on the streets 
or in equally bad conditions in the tenements, now sleep in 
two long rooms used during the day as class rooms. 

On Mr. Inman’s arrival at 6 A. M., the various “commis- 
sions” were already at work. A brigade was sweeping the 
yard, another was getting the long table ready for breakfast 
out-doors, another was cutting hair, another drawing water 
for the morning'scrub. ‘The visitors were presented to the 
chiefs of the various commissions, that of Cleanliness, Car- 
ing for Younger Children, Garden Plots, Distribution of 
Books, Clean Noses and others*equally interesting. The 
children are not educated out of their environment, but are 
taught to be clean and moral within it. Each child must 
pass an inspection before being seated at the great table 
around which there is room for about two hundred. ‘This 
table is filled three times, and the food is furnished by the 
free breakfast organization already mentioned. 

Each child may have a garden plot by asking for it in 
writing. He is allowed to sell his produce and spend the 
proceeds for his own support. “The commission on garden 
plots is quick to remove the cultivator if the plot is not well 
cared for. If a teacher finds that the class in geography, 
for example, is not attentive, the director orders that it be 
taken out into the open to work in the garden or discuss 
practical botany or natural history. 

The influence of the school is extending through the homes 
of the neighborhood. Every Sunday morning the director 
takes a pushcart full of books through the district. He talks 
to a family about reading, selects a work he thinks they will 
like and leaves it with them. He reports that he has not 
lost a single book and that the people almost worship the 
ones loaned to them, as they are generally the first books they 
have ever had. 

The night school is as well organized as the day school. 
It is the only mixed night school in Mexico City. Sefior 
Oropesa teaches that it is natural for the sexes to study to- 
gether, as they must live and work together. He finds that 
the men respect the women in a new way. ‘The teaching 
in the night school is individual: that is, each pupil is asked 
what his need is in reference to his daily work and is taught 
that particular thing. The teacher leaves each pupil with 
a problem while he goes to the next one, trying to make each 


one feel that he has learned something that will help him 


in his work the next day. At the close of the class hour, 
all are led in singing folk songs under the direction of a 
trained musician. 


ND so, says Mr. Inman, one might go on telling indefi- 
nitely of this new type of Mexican that is arising. “But,” 
he asks, “of what interest are these people to us? We can- 
not recognize them until they have changed their constitution 
to our liking and shaped their laws to benefit our investors.” 
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The Case for the Indian 


(Continued from page 11) 


Seon after the visit of the congressional committee | re- 
ceived the volume of hearings connected with their trip. It 
‘vas a bulky volume, but I read it from cover to cover, and 
as 1 read, I gained amazing knowledge of the value of the 
Indian holdings in the Southwest. Billions of tons of coal 
under the Navajo and Moqui reservations, not one ounce of 
which has been mined; millions of feet of timber ripe for 
cutting; deposits of asbestos, tufa, copper, oil; hundreds o! 
thousands of acres of fertile land lie here. All these un- 
touched assets not only constitute perhaps the biggest estate 
in the world, but they represent a portion of the potential 
resources of our nation. 


HE General Federation of Women’s Clubs has taken up 

this problem of the Indian and will not lay down the task. 
The aim of the federation is to work out a simple, basic 
policy, aimed primarily at the improvement of the Indians’ 
economic condition. It hopes to cooperate with the govern- 
ment in a sustained effort toward 
keeping for the Indians the land 
which they still possess and getting 
back for them the land of which 
they have been illegally dispossessed, 
and toward fostering the Indian 
arts and crafts. 

In the pueblos of Arizona and 
New Mexico visitors may see the 
older Indian women at work mak- 
their beautiful pottery. At Santa 
Clara pueblo the black pottery is 
made without the use of the wheel. 
Three kinds of mud are mixed into a 
dough, and the jug is artistically 
formed by hand. It is burned in a 
pile of dry manure, smoothed down 
by rough sand, and given the final 
touches by the tedious process of 
polishing with a black stone. In 
nearly every hogan in the Navajo 
country you find weaving done, but 
always by the older women. On 
those reservations are day schools 
where the children go till they are 
ready to enter the sixth grade. In- 
stead of the half an hour a day 
which is allowed in the school pro- 
gram for industrial work, why not 
give enough time to have these chil- 
dren taught their native arts by the 
best craftswomen of the tribe? In 
those early years our own children 
are taught handicrafts. How much 
more necessary it is that the Indian 
children, who inherit wonderful 
primitive arts, be made ‘to realize that in that heritage lies 
their very existence. Congress will be asked to enact a law 
putting government guarantee on each Navajo blanket, with 
a penalty for the removal of the guarantee. Money should 
be appropriated establishing a permanent national col- 
lection of the Indian arts and crafts. All these things 
will help to save and restore the self-respect of the 
Indians. 


The Governor of Taos Pueblo 
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The weakness of the government’s Indian program has 
been that with each changing administration there has been 
a complete change of policy. ‘The result has been loss of 
confidence on the part of the general public, lowering of 
morale in the large permanent force of the Indian Bureau, 
and discouragement both of the Indians and the well-wishing 
public from any long-range constructive effort. In order that 
the General Federation may help in formulating and in main- 
taining a consistent policy, there is being formed a close or- 
ganization throughout the Indian country, and a special 
group is prepared to undertake the necessary field investiga- 
tion and propaganda. ‘There is no doubt but that the attitude 
of the Indian Office today is good. ‘There is a disposition 
to consider carefully the many complicated problems which 
continually arise in Indian affairs. The result cannot fail to 
be profoundly helpful to the Indians. But the fact remains 
that the Indian today must depend for his protection and for 
his elementary rights, not on the law but on the personal 
policy of the ever-changing heads 
of departments. 

The case of the Indian is plain. 
In his days of savagery, through the 
inevitable connection of the Indian 
with the development of the new 
country, the government was forced 
to establish a self-assumed guardian- 
ship that is unique in history. Off- 
cials were endowed with discretion- 
ary powers so that they might act 
on their own initiative in subduing 
outbreaks that retarded the develop- 
ment of the country and endangered 
the safetv of whole communities. 
These powers were absolutely auto- 
cratic in their bearing and made of 
each reservation a kingdom, ruled 
over, many times, by a petty tyrant. 

For fifty years we have had 
schools established; millions of dol- 
lars have been spent for the educa- 
tion and development of the Indian, 
and he has emerged from ignorance 
and savagery. “Thousands of our 
Indians today are pathetic figures, 
educated, given our standards, our 
hopes, our fears, but deprived of 
our rights and privileges. ~ 
: There is no point in the program 
of social welfare at which the prob- 
lem of the Indian does not touch 
our own; health, education, citizen- 
ship, legislation—in all these and 
others he must have his place, for 
he is a part of our body politic. In 
the economic development of the vast resources of which 
he is owner he must be considered, for he is our responsibility, 
and we can no longer afford to ignore him. The American 
people must realize that the Indian, instead of being a 
liability, is one of our national assets. “The ethnologist, the 
archaeologist, the artist, the dramatist, the musician, the 
economist are coming to a tardy realization of the wealth 
of material that lies untouched here. 
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Taking a Flyer in Good Causes 


(Continued from page 50) 


are bound to intrude more and more into civic relations; 
but we are in danger of dwelling too much on inequalities 
of fortune and of becoming absorbed by the fear of industrial 
conflict. We are too apt to explain every social maladjust- 
ment in economic terms. American concern over the dollar, 
so often commented upon by foreigners, is a fact, even though 
not so limited to personal questions as sometimes pictured. 
Social crusades are too often considered primarily as drives 
for funds, which, it is hoped, will be oversubscribed ; inter- 
est in the financial results is widespread, but only a few 
concern themselves with the actual use of the funds, when 
they are raised. A community is called prosperous when 
its property values have been doubled within a few years, 
or when its wage-earners are content. But real prosperity 
consists of a richness in the social texture of life in which 
material afluence and contentment are only one, though an 
important, element. “There are, for instance, in the United 
States, many large and prosperous communities in which no 
work of art can be found, and where neither good music 
nor good drama may be enjoyed from one year’s end to 
another. 

The typical exclusive suburb, made up of wealthy homes 
and their satellites, may be in a sense a rich town; but if 
its boredom, its absence of intellectual and artistic interests, 
its clinging to obsolete individual and social relationships, 
its dependence for entertainment upon the outside world 
are considered alongside the creative and stimulating atmos- 
phere of some small, progressive industrial community where 
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the people cooperate in securing the best things in life, the 
comparative happiness and prosperity of the former may 
be doubted. 

Nor is all the misery in our great cities due to bad in- 
dustrial conditions. Even where these are evident and call 
aloud for reform there are many other urgent problems 
reaching to the bottom of our social structure. “Too rapid 
a growth may have brought about congestion and haphazard 
development that can be remedied by careful planning. 
There may be a lack of civic cooperation between racial 
groups. Or again, progress may be retarded by an un- 
democratic and corrupt form of local government. The 
efforts of citizens to improve such conditions are independent 
of any struggle between organized labor and organized capi- 
tal. The bringing together of good men and women from 
all walks of life may even help to overcome their mutual 
ignorance and prejudices, and thus lessen the severity of the 
class struggle, inevitable as it may seem. 

What then can the individual man or woman do to be- 
come a more effective factor for social progress? One is 
tempted to reply, “First of all, do thus and thus.”’ But life 
is not so simple. Many things must be done simultaneously 
to make the life of the individual in relation to his social 
environment one of rounded and satisfying completeness. 
“First of all, learn to know your own community.” Yes, 
but little is gained from flitting hither and thither to dis- 
cover all the ins and outs of its human composition, the 
structure of its associations, the movements at work to im- 
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prove it, if at the same time the wholesome wish to “do 
something about it” is held in check and atrophied. 

Or, first of all, relieve whatever distress one may meet 
without any deep study or new and complicated organiza- 
tion. But why should one devote oneself to feeding the 
starving, clothing the naked and visiting those in prison if 
at the same time evil forces are at work in the community 
to replenish the ranks of those who fall by the wayside and 
to make the need for remedial effort permanent? Is it not 
better to combine, so far as may be, first aid with a thought- 
ful survey of the problems and the planning of preventive 
measures? 

First of all, get rid of the corrupt city government; or, 
first of all, help the wage-earners to win a strike for a living 
wage; or, first of all, promote thrift so as to foster self-help 
in emergencies; the very multitude of first claims—accord- 
ing to whatever happens to loom largest in the eyes of the 
counselor—is confusing. 

But, asks the seeker for opportunities of service, what of 
the further steps to insure the benefits of the specific reforms 
you demand? Should a wider program of reform be left 
entirely to the future? Or would not this be courting the 
danger that other factors overlooked at present will vitiate 
the good results expected from the immediate measures? 

No, the duty of the good citizen does not lie in spasmodic 
and isolated action against some specific evil; he must try to 
see it in its relation to the social problem as a whole and 
make his immediate activity a step in a moderately consistent 
if not completely worked out program. ‘This is not to say 
that he must at all times work on all problems even in his 
own community; or that he must have mapped out a long 
program before he tackles the job that lies nearest. Vitality 
and it is both 
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natural and desirable that each should center his interests 
and so far as possible become proficient in at least one 
special field. 

But individual and group action will gain immeasurably 
in effectiveness when supported by an informed public 
opinion; and this means that each specialist must take a 
helpful interest in movements related to his own; and, 
further, that his special work—whatever it may be—must 
be carried on within the umbra of a wider cooperative move- 
ment for social reform, so that the separate causes, however 
far removed from each other, and however much individuals 
may differ on specific policies, may be ennobled one and all 
by the sense of a larger fellowship. 


The Undesirable Volunteer 


There is one matter which it would not be necessary to 
discuss in this connection, were it not a frequent cause for 
complaint by experienced social workers. ‘This is the neces- 
sity of looking upon even the special job as a whole, and not 
as something that can be divided into pleasant and un- 
pleasant elements—leaving the latter to professional work- 
ers who are “paid for the job.” There are two reasons why 
a social movement cannot be carried on in that spirit and 
by that method of organization. First, the citizen who 
shirks drudgery in his efforts to advance a cause usually gets 
a mistaken notion of the cause itself. Discussing plans, 
mapping out campaigns, designing appeals, auditing accounts, 
addressing meetings, going on deputations and writing to “our 
senator” is all well enough, and quite necessary, perhaps. 
But often the very drudgery of the detailed work, of “put- 
ting over” a job carefully conceived in advance, discloses 
flaws and suggests better procedures. Second, paid workers 
should not be expected to do effectively under the direction 


of others only the hard and monotonous work associated 
with the main task. ‘Their interest must be kept alive, they 


must feel their joint responsibility, and this is possible only 
Room At The Top if they have the~cooperation of their non-professional as-. 
sociates, who should help in any burdensome work to be done 


e = and share in the whole duty of carrying out the policies of 
In Social Work as in-Othemj a = 


> A social executive recently said to me: “I have no use 

Profes s10NS for volunteers. “They are merely people out for a new sensa- 

tion; and when some real work has to be done in which 

Two hundred American cities are seeking men trained there is no occasion for their_talents and sympathies, they 
and experienced in community organization to direct are not to be found.” Another said: “Streams of volunteers 
Councils of Social Agencies, Welfare Federations and come to this office saying they want to have a part in the 
Joint Financing Enterprises. movement. Usually they are quite ignorant of what it 


means in detail, since all the knowledge they have of it has 
come out of books. But when I ask them to help compile 
a card catalogue of the various affliated bodies, listing their 
activities, methods, and so on, the most educational task in 
; ; : this connection I can think of, they look upon it as simply 
School of Applied Social Science an effort to burden them with clerical work which any paid 
Western Reserve University person might do; and they go away disappointed.” This 
a seems to indicate that volunteer social workers are insincere; 
3 but as a matter of fact many sincere and earnest persons 
The Welfare Federation simply do not understand the close relationship between the 
Cleveland larger and the more detailed parts of the work to be ac- 
complished. ‘Therefore, the advice not to shirk the less inter- 
A nominal salary is paid to students during training. esting tasks that are a part of every social movement is 
Write now for admission to the October or the Feb- necessary and timely. 
Adequate preparation, while it may seem a tedious inter- 
ference with rapid action, is often the quickest way toward 


If you have had administrative experience in social 
agencies you can get Professional Training and Prac- 
tical Experience in Community Organization Work 


at the 


ruary classes. 


James Elbert Cutler, Ph.D., Dean making one’s own influence and work most effective. “To 
11014 Euclid Ave., the enthusiast it may be anything but agreeable to spend 
Cleveland, Ohio. much time in thorough training before even starting on what 


he considers the most important job to be done. With the 
superficial amateur who goes into a social reform movement 
for self-gratification rather than a desire to serve humanity 
we are not here concerned; obviously he will be even less 


NEW SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH inclined to go into training. Many will protest that they 


Lecturers for 1922-3: John Dewey, John B. Watson, Thor- have no time for study; that what little they can spare must 
stein Veblen, Leo Wolman, H. W. L. Dana, Joseph K-)Hart, go directly into social activity if they are to be active at all. 
A. A, Goldenweiser and others But this attitude rests upon a misconception of what train- 
Registration: October 9—16 ing consists of. ‘There are, as in every other form of educa- 

All courses given in late afternoon or evening tion, short as well as long courses, intensive as well as ex- 
Write for catalogue to tensive methods of preparation. And, what is more im- 

465-9 West 23d Street New York City portant, the social task itself can be made educational or 


non-educational, according to the way in which it is tackled. 


Where are the War Workers? 


RECREATION TRAINING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO During the war, thousands of people, stirred by deep emo- 
(Successor to pir hoa Chicago School of Civics and tion, threw themselves into a wide variety of social activities, 
alanthropy.) ranging from therapeutic work with wounded soldiers to 


One and two year course. Community drama. } : 
Write for circular making garments for Serbian orphans. Most of them, when 


800 S. Halsted St. (Hull House) Chicago the wave of enthusiasm had passed, took back with them to 
their daily life no more than the consciousness of having 
very feebly contributed to the national cause by some specific 
effort now happily ended. But some, no less enthusiastic, 
learned to realize that the needs for social service disclosed 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL by the war were, for the most part, needs of peace time 
; also; that some of the problems associated with the war 
were merely distinct phases of larger problems that must 
be solved by large measures. ‘They set to work, therefore, 

THE ALLEN SCHOOL --- SOCIAL SCIENCE to find out what these peace-time needs and permanent 
eceaerepontene course in Goal Problems, oracical n+ Hf problems really are what agencies are at work to deal with 
: 4 ; them, and how their own help might contribute toward 


Poverty, Social Insurance and Child Labor. Students acquire Q : 
knowledge of principles and. practice through carefully ar- results. In their cases, the war experience has been educa- 


ranged lessons and projects requiring application of material tional or at least has led to the demand for more enlighten- 

presented. Other subjects are Psychology, Economics and ment. Often preoccupation with a specific question of de- 

U.S.Government. Special consultation privileges to students. sa os sag fas lias! feck h 

Courses may be started at any time. For catalogue address stitution or alae gustment has, 160 SUCK Pe to 

HENRY M. ALLEN, A.M., Prin..The Allen School, Auburn,N.Y. take a new interest in the ever raging discussion of funda- 
mental social questions, to read the literature of social work, 


TRAINING COURSES FOR 


SOCIAL WORK 


The Johns Hopkins University 
Courses in Social Economics 


Courses offered first year:—Social Case Work, 
Health and Preventable Diseasz:, Social Medicine, 
Community Problems and Organization, Social Work 
and Law, Immigrant Peoples. “Twenty-one hours a 
week field work training under professional executives. 


Second year, specialized. 


Psychiatric and General Medical Social Service train- 
ing given by the Social Service Department of The 
Johns Hopkins Hospital. 


College graduates eligible for M.A. degree after com- 
pleting the two years’ course. 


For circulars address T. R. BALL, Registrar. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL oF SOCIAL WORK 


Porter R. Lee, Director 
Walter W. Pettit, Assistant Director 
Margaret Leal, Secretary 


Among others on the 1922-23 staff are: 


Henry W. Thurston—Child Welfare 
John A. Fitch—Industry 

George W. Kirchwey—Criminology 
Bernard Glueck—Mental Hygiene 
Shelby Harrison—Social Surveys ; 
Michael Davis—Hospital Social Service 
Kate H. Claghorn—Social Research 


107 East 22nd Street 
New York City 


The Pennsylvania School for Social Service 


in affiliation with the University of Pennsylvania, 


offers a ten month’s course in Public Health Nursing. 
This course consists of both theory and practice and 


is open to qualified graduate nurses. Through co- 
operation with other agencies, training is giving in visit- 
ing nursing, child welfare, school and industrial nurs- 
ing, hospital social service and rural community nurs- 
ing. New year begins Monday, September 5, 1922. 


For detailed information apply to 
MISS HARRIET FROST, Director of Public Health Nursing 


The Pennsylvania School for Social Service 
339 South Broad Street, Philadelphia 


to revise their ideas both as regards existing social conditions 
and their own relation to the social life of their community. 

Many persons such as these have recently “‘seen the light” 
—though by no means always the same light—and it ‘is 
they who, perhaps, are most in need of wise counsel. As a 
rule, of course, they are associated with leaders in social 
reform who are able to advise them with intimate reference 
to their abilities and circumstances. But it is not always 
safe to rely exclusively upon counsel given within too narrow 
a circle of acquaintances. It should be supplemented by 
wide reading to make sure that no decision rests upon a frag- 
mentary knowledge of the subject. 

Those who have not hitherto tried to link the problems 
of their daily life and surroundings with the great move- 
ments of social reform that agitate the world at large will 
be startled to find how the two clarify each other. In con- 
nection with the local school, with a church committee, with 
some small effort on behalf the poor or the sick or the aliens 
in the community, with domestic helpers and so on, knotty 
questions constantly arise that hitherto may have been looked 
at in a purely personal way, without any thought of the 
wider principles at stake. Small matters take on new mean- 
ing when they are seen as part and parcel of some big prob- 
lem which has puzzled the best minds in the country. The 
circle or community in which they crop out is transformed 
into a social laboratory of intense human interest. 


It’s Simple, After All 


If I were asked by a person of limited experience and 
with little time how to satisfy a longing for service to hu- 
manity, I should answer without hesitation: go outside your 
own community only when you are satisfied that there is 
nothing for you to do in it; and further, seek outside your 
community as well as in it for causes or remedies for the 
evils you meet there. It may be that there is a law ready 
to hand which will straighten out the trouble between Mrs. 
Jones, the washwoman, and her landlord if she be but told 
of her legal rights. Your failure to enroll the foreign-born 
of your district in citizenship classes may be due not so much 
to their stubbornness as to your faulty way of reaching them, 
a way which may have been corrected elsewhere. In study- 
ing how it has been done in other communities you may come 
to realize that this particular bit of educational work, im- 
portant as it is, is not the whole of your duty to your new 
neighbors but that it is only one factor in a much bigger 
process of Americanization. “That wage question in your 
own shop or household may be linked up with labor problems 
of national dimensions which are only dimly shadowed in 
your own community. It may be that your hesitancy to 
own shares in a corporation because you do not approve of 
its labor policy is shared by a thousand others who would 
be only too glad to join you in an effort to influence the 
directors if you would but take the lead in the matter. And 
so one could go on matching local and personal problems 
on the one hand with national—even international—ones 
on the other. 

To conclude, “social reform in a new world” which else- 
where I have made the subject of theoretical discussion [see 
the American Journal of Sociology for September], is a 
matter neither of abstractions nor of mass problems that 
affect only big cities or specialized groups of people. It is 
something that must have its roots in small things, in person- 
al as well as public relations. Unity of ideals and purposes 
cannot come from nation-wide propaganda to which people 
can either subscribe or not subscribe. It must come from a 
widened outlook among many people in many walks of life 
who see things close at hand against the long ranges of 
problems which demand concerted thought and action. It 
must come, conversely, from visualizing those problems in 
their homely human settings. 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR ORGANIZING FAMILY SOCIAL 
WORK—Mrs. John M. Glenn, chairman; Francis H. McLean, field 
director; David H. Holbrook, executive director, 180 E. 22d Street, 
New York. Advice in organization problems of family social work 
societies (Associated Charities) in the United States and Canada. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SOCIAL WORKERS (formerly Na- 
tional Social Workers’ Exchange)—Graham Romeyn Taylor, di- 
rector, 130 Bast 22nd Street, New York City. An organization of 
professional social workers devoted to raising social work standards 
and requirements. Membership open to qualified social workers. 


AMERICAN CHILD HYGIENE ASSOCIATION—Richard A. Bolt, 
M. D., General Director, 532 17th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
“Helps to prevent the unnecessary loss of mothers’ and children’s 
lives and tries to secure for the mother and child a full measure 
of health and strength.”’ 


Publishes monthly magazine, ‘‘Mother and Child.” 


AMERICAN COUNTRY LIFE ASSOCIATION—K. L. Butterfield, 
president; A. R. Mann, vice president; E. C. Lindeman, executive 
secretary; Nat T. Frame, Morgantown, West Virginia, field secre- 


nek Emphasizes the human aspect of country life. Membership 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION—Miss Lenna F. 
Cooper, sec’y; Battle Creek Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Mich. Or- 
ganized for betterment of conditions in home, schools, institutions 


and community. Publishes Journal of Home Economics, 1211 
Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY—Founded 1828, labors for an inter- 
national peace of justice. Its official organ is the Advocate of 
Peace, $2.00 a year. Arthur Deerin Call, secretary and editor, 
612-614 Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


AMERICAN PRISON ASSOCIATION—Annual Congress of Amer- 
{can penologists, criminologists, social workers in delinquency. 
Next Congress Detroit, Michigan, October, 1922. E. R. Cass, general 
secretary, 135 East 15th Street, New York City. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL OF CANCER—Frank 
J. Osborne, exec. sec’y.; 370 Seventh Ave., New York. To disseminate 
knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, treatment and pre- 
vention. Publication free on request. Annual membership dues, $5. 


THE AMERICAN SOGIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION—370 Seventh 
Ave., New York. For the conservation of the family, the repression 
of prostitution, the reduction of venereal diseases, and the pro- 
motion of sound sex education. Information and catalogue of 
pamphlets upon request. Annual] membership dues, $2. Member- 


ship includes quarterly magazine and monthly bulletin. William 
F. Snow, M.D., gen. dir. 


CHILD HEALTH ORGANIZATION OF AMERICA—370 Seventh 
Ave., New York. Dr. L. Emmett Holt, chairman; Sally Lucas 
Jean, director. To arouse public interest in the health of school 
children; to encourage the systematic teaching of health in the 
schools; to develop new methods of interesting children in the 
forming of health habits; to publish and distribute pamphlets for 
teachers and public health workers and health literature for 
children; to advise in organization of local child health programs. 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—A league of agencies 
to secure a better understanding of child welfare problems, to im- 
prove standards and methods in the different fields of work with 
children and to make available in any part of the field the assured 
results of successful effort. The League will be glad to consult 
with any agency, with a view to assisting it in organizing or re- 
organizing its children’s work. C. C. Carstens, director, 130 E. 
22nd St., New York. 


COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN—305 W. 98th St., New York. Miss 
Rose Brenner, pres.; Mrs. Harry Sternberger, ex. sec’y. Promotes 
civic cooperation, education, religion and social welfare in the 
United States, Canada, Cuba, Europe. 

Department of Immigrant Aid—799 Broadway. Mrs. S. J. Rosen- 


sohn, chairman. For the protection and education of immigrant 
women and girls. 


COMMUNITY SERVICE (INCORPORATED)—315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. Joseph Lee, president; H. S. Braucher, secretary. 
Citizenship through right use of leisure. A national civic organiza- 


tion which on request helps local communities to work out a 
leisure time program. 


EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. Chancellor David 
Starr Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. Kellogg, sec’y.; Prof. O. C. Glaser, 
exec. sec’y. A public service for knowledge about human in- 
heritances, hereditary inventory and eugenic possibilities. Litera- 
ture free. . 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST_IN 
AMERICA—Constituted by 30 Protestant denominations, Rev. 
Chas. S. Macfarland, Rev. S. M. Cavert, gen’l. sec’ys.; 105 E. 22 
St.. New York. 
Commission on the Church and Social Service—Rev. Worth M. 
Tippy, exec. sec’y.; Rev. F. Ernest Johnson, research sec’y.; 
Agnes H. Campbell, research ass’t.; Inez M. Cavert, librarian 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. E. Gregg, principal; G. P. Phenix, 
vice-prin.; F. H. Rogers, treas.; W. H. Scoville, sec’y.; Hampton, 
Va. Trains Indian and Negro youth. 


Government school. Free illustrated literature. 


THE INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND DISABLED MEN—John 
Culbert Faries, dir., 245 E. 23rd St., New York. Maintains free 
industrial training classes and employment bureau; makes artificial 
limbs and appliances; publishes literature on work for the handi- 
capped; gives advice on suitable~means for rehabilitation of dis- 
abled persons and cooperates with other special agencies in plans 
to put the disabled man “‘back on the payroll.” 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON METHODS OF PREVENTING DELIN- 
QUENCY (under the Commonwealth Fund Program for Preventing 
Delinquency)—Arthur W. Towne, executive director, 52 Vanderbilt 
Ave., New York City. Will begin publishing and distributing bul- 
letins and other literature in the fall of 1922. 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY (formerly Intercol- 
legiate Socialist Society) —Harry W. Laidler, secretary; Room 934, 70 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. Object—Education for a new social 
order, based on production for use and not for profit. Annual 
membership, $3.00, $5.00 and $25.00. Special rates for students. 


NATIONAL ALLIANCE OF LEGAL AID SOCIETIES—Officers: 
Fresident, Albert F. Bigelow, 111 Devonshire Street, Boston; Sec- 
retary, John S. Bradway, 133 South 12th St., Philadelphia; Chair- 
man of Central Committee, Leonard McGee, 239 Broadway, New 
York. This organization was formed in 1912 as a national asso- 
ciation of all legal aid societies and bureaus in the United States 
to develop and extend legal aid work. The record of proceedings 
at the 1922 convention contains the best material obtainable on 
practical legal aid work. Copies free on request. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF COL- 
ORED PEOPLE—Moorfield Storey, pres.; James Weldon Johnson, 
sec’y.;,70 Fifth Ave., New York. To secure to colored Americans 
the common rights of American citizenship. Furnishes informa- 
tion regarding race problems, lynchings, ete. 
with 350 branches. Membership, $1 upward. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS—600 Lexington Ave., New York. To advance phys- 
ical, social, intellectual, moral and spiritual interests of young Wwo- 
men. Maintains National Training School which offers through its 
nine months’ graduate course professional training to women wish- 
ing to fit themselves for executive positions within the movement. 
Recommendation to positions made through Personnel Division, 
Placement Section. 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE COUNCIL—Official Nationa) 
Body of the Catholic Organizations of the country. 
National Executive Offices, 1312 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Washington, TD. C. 
General Secretary, Rev. John J. Burke, C.S.P. é 
Department of Education—Rev. James H. Ryan, Exec. Sec’y. 
Bureau of Education—A. C. Monahan, Director. 
Department of Laws and Legislation—William J. Cochran. 
Department of Social Action—Directors, John A. Ryan and Johp 
A. Lapp. - 
Department of Press and Publicity—Director, Justin McGrath; 
Ass’t. Director, Michael Williams. ‘4 
National Council of Catholic Men—President, Rear-Admira) 
William S. Benson; Exec. Sec’y, Michael J. Slattery. 
National Council of Catholic Women—President, Mrs. Michae 
Gavin; Exee. Sec’y., Miss Agnes G. Regan. 
National Catholic Service School for Women, Washington, D, C.— 
Director, Charles P. Neill; Dean, Miss Maud R. Cavanaugh. 
Bureau of Immigration—National Director, Bruce M. Mohler. 


N.W., 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE—Owen R. Lovejoy, 
sec’y.; 105 East 22nd St., New York. Industrial, agricultural in- 
vestigations. Works for improved laws and administration; 
children’s codes. Studies health, schools, recreation, dependency, 
delinquency, etc. Annual membership, $2, $5, $10, $25 and $100; 
includes quarterly, ‘“‘The American Child.” 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION, INC.—Chas. F, 
Powlison, gen. sec’y.; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. Originates and 
publishes exhibit material which visualizes the principles and con- 
ditions affecting the health, well being and education of children. 
Cooperates with educators, public health agencies, and all child 
welfare groups in community, city or state-wide service through 
exhibits, child welfare campaigns, etc. 


¢ 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HYGIENE—Dr. 
Walter B.. James, pres.; Dr. Thomas W. Salmon, med. dir.; As- 
sociate Medical Directors, Dr. Frankwood E. Williams and Dr. V. 
Vv. Anderson; Clifford W. Beers, sec’y.; 370 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. Pamphlets on mental hygiene, nervous and mental 
disorders, feeble-mindedness, epilepsy, 
neuroses and re-education, psychiatric social service, backward 
children, surveys, state societies, ‘‘Mental Hygiene;” quarterly, 
$2 a year. 


(In ansavering these advertisements please mention THE SURVEY. It helps us, it identifies you.) 
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issues a quarterly Bulletin. 
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NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK—Robert W. Kelso, 
pres., Boston; W. H. Parker, sec’y, 25 East Ninth Street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. The Conference is an organization to discuss the 
principles of humanitarian effort and to increase the efficiency of 
social service agencies. Hach year it holds an annual meeting, 
publishes in permanent form the Proceedings of this meeting, and 
The fiftieth annual meeting of the 
Conference will be held in Washington, D. C., in May 1923. Pro- 
ceedings are sent free of charge to all members upon payment of a 
membership fee of five dollars, 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVENTION OF BLIND- 
NESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, managing director; Lewis H. Carris, 
field sec’y; Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 KE. 22nd St., New 
York. Objects: To furnish information, exhibits, lantern slides, 
lectures, publish literature of movement—samples free, quantities 
at cost. Includes New York State Committee. 


NATIONAL CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE—44 BE. 28rd St., New York. 
Mrs. Florence Kelley, gen’l sec’y. Fromotes legislation for en- 
lightened standards for: women and mimors in industry and for 
henest products; minimum wage commissions, eight hour day, no 
night work, federal regulation food and packing industries; ‘honest 
cloth” legislation. Publications available. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS—Robert A. 
Woods, sec’y; 20 Union Park, Boston, Devetops broad forms of 
comparative study and concerted action in city, state and nation, 
for meeting the fundamental problems disclosed by settlement 
work, seek the higher and more democratic organization of 
neighborhood life. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING— 
Member, National Health Council—Anne A. Stevens, R.N., Direc- 
tor, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York. For development and stand- 
ardization of public health nursing. Maintains library and edu- 
cational service. Official Magazine ‘‘Public Health Nurse.” 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE—For social service among Negroes. 
L. Hollingsworth. Wood, pres.; Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec. sec’y; 
12 BE. 23rd St., New York. Establishes committees of white and 
colored people to work out community problems. Trains Negro 
social workers. 


NATIONAL WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION— 
Anna A. Gordon, president; Headquarters, 1730 Chicago Avenue, 
Evanston, Illinois. To secure effective enforcement of the 
WHighteenth Amendment, to advance the welfare of the American 
people through the departments of Child Welfare, Women in In- 
dustry, Social Morality, Scientific Temperance Instruction, Amer- 
icanization and other allied fields of endeavor. Official publication 
“The Union Signal,’ published at Headquarters. 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond 
Robins, pres.; 311 South Ashland Blvd., Chicago, Ill. Stands for 
self-government in the work shop through organization and also 
for the enactment of protective legislation. Information given. 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
—1 Madison Avenue, New York City. Joseph Lee, president; H. S. 
Braucher, secretary. Special attention given to organization of 
year-round municipal recreation systems. Information available on 
playground and community center activities and administration. 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION LEAGUE—To secure rep- 
resentation for all. ©. G. Hoag, sec’y, 1417 Locust St., Philadel- 
phia. Membership, $2, entitles to quarterly P. R. Review. 


THE RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION—Battle Creek, Mich. 
For the study of the causes of race degeneracy and means of race 
improvements. Its chief activities are the Race Betterment Con- 
ference, the Wugenics Registry, and lecture courses and various 
allied activities. J. H. Kellogg, pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Improvement of Living 
Conditions—John M. Glenn, dir.; 130 E. 22nd St., New York. De- 
partments: Charity Organization, Child-Helping, Industrial Studies, 
Library, Recreation, Remedial Loans, Statistics, Surveys and 
Exhibits. The publications of the Russell Sage Foundation offer 
to the public in practical and inexpensive form some of the most 
important results of its work. Catalogue sent upon request. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for the training of Negro 
Youth; an Bepen ment in race adjustment in the Black Belt of the 
South; furnishes information on all phases of the race problem and 
of the Tuskegee idea and methods; Robert R. Moton, prin.; War- 
ren Logan, treas.; A. L, Holsey, acting sec’y, Tuskegee, Ala. 


VAN 
LOON 


Hendrik Willem Van Loon’s illustra- 
tions and cartoons in Survey GRAPHIC 
are a happy introduction to the great 
wealth of them in his book, ‘““The Story 
of Mankind.” This famous “history for 
children from 10 to 70” has been bought 
by 410 subscribers through The Survey’s 
return mail of 
treet, New York 


Book Department. $5 b 
The Survey, 112 E. 19 
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(Continued from page 20) 

pueblo’s through a lifetime and with minute scholarship, 
answer “Yes.” Charles F. Lummis, with F. A. Bandelier, 
the Southwest’s most human scholarl ly interpreter, answers 
“Yes” with positiveness. ‘The general white community, 
including most of the anthropologists, would certainly 
answer “No.” Many who deeply love the pueblos and who 
feel that they are watching a veritable soon-to-be-lost Atlantis 
sinking beneath the waves, would answer “No.” 

Last December the SuRvEY GrapHic treated of Ireland 
in a way which yields a suggestion which need not be 
pressed too explicitly. Forty years ago there virtually were 
none who believed that Ireland could be reborn in her 
ancientness and in the same act could help to create a post- 
modern world. Scholars in Germany, in France and even 
in Ireland had deeply studied the Irish folk-components. 
Ireland herself had striven, taking her political “cue” from 
the dominating British neighbor. Passionately and mourn- 
fully was Ireland loved, by many not Irish as by her own 
children. But Frederick W. H. Myers, one of those who 
loved, wrote of Ireland’s “desperate incompatability with 
the mechanisms of modern progress.”’ By Sundown Shores 
was the title which Fiona Macleod, one of the supernal 
voices of the Gael, gave to essays, as hopeless as they were 
clairvoyant, written in 1900. And Ernest Renan said 
words too lovely to degrade Gaeuen translation: 

O fréres de la tribe obscure. . Inutiles en ce monde, qui ne 
comprend que ce qui le dompte ou le sert, fuyons ensemble vers 
VEden splendide des joies de l’Ame. . Consolons- -nous par nos 
chiméres, par notre noblesse, par notre ‘dédain. Qui sait si nos 
réves, a nous, ne sont pas plus vrais que la réalité? Dieu m’est 
témoin, vieux péres, que ma seule joie, c'est que parfois je songe 
que je suis votre conscience, et que par moi vous arrivez 4 la vie 
et a la voix. 

Only after the event, for minds realistically endowed, does 
the improbable become the conceivable. Horace Plunkett 
in his Ireland and the New Century prescribed how Ireland 
might save herself through adapting her ancient folkways 
to mechanisms borrowed from Denmark, England and the 
United States. And the inconceivable, as Goethe says, “here 
it is done.” 


Two Practical Questions 

Bearing in mind this analogy, two further questions must 
be answered; and the first of them probes deep. Why can- 
not the pueblo initiate its own adaptations to modern life— 
establish, for instance, its own grist-mill? (These Indians 
surrender half of their corn as payment for getting it 
ground.) And would effort from outside the pueblo be of 
avail ? 

In the first question we face a seeming paradox. ‘The 
pueblo individual is vigorous, he likes to take chances, he 
is industrious, normally curious and often of marked per- 
sonal idiosyncracy. A comparative study of pueblos—those 
whose tribal and spiritual order is living still, and those 
whose order has been destroyed—makes plain that these fine 
qualities of the Indian are the product of the traditional in- 
stitutions of the pueblo. Closer contact reveals that the 
institutional life is not at all a matter of phlegmatic routine. 
To the rituals, the deliberations of the council, the siva ac- 
tivities and the communal work, there is brought an esprit, 
a passion and a collective will such as white men experience 
only at rare moments of social crisis. And, as already made 
plain, the pueblo is steeped in communal and cooperative 
experience. And yet, while facing mournfully though not 
bitterly the tribal doom, and while willing to reason boldly 
about the situation, the pueblo individual does not initiate 
and the pueblo institution does not solicit the expedients 
which might save all that the pueblo holds dear. 

There are three definable causes (aside from the crushing 
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board cover $1.00 postpaid. Address 
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effect of the United States government’s autocratic and law- 
less policies) for the paradox stated here. We occidental 
moderns forget how new to the world is the conception of 
change—change as a good to be pursued through empirical 
striving or an evil to be averted through empirical striving. 
Controlled social change is a very modern hope, or at least 
has been confined to brief times and limited areas of history. 
As a social group, the Pueblos dwell in what Auguste Comte . 
would have called the theological stage of thought about 
events and causes.. We-moderns are ourselves in that stage, 
with regard to most social questions of obscure or vast 
character. 

Our second explanation is more specific—more interest- 
ing. The pueblo institutions are inward-looking rather 
than outward-looking. ‘They look toward hygienic results, 
states of consciousness, moral and material equations within 
the group, and communal work of traditional character; out- 
ward they look only, or mainly, to the supernal magical 
powers and to war. ‘The thought that these institutions 
might concern themselves in definite ways with the outside 
political, cultural or economic world penetrates with difh- 
culty because of the inward-looking character of the institu- 
tional values. 

Our third explanation is a pathetic one and contains the 
tragedy of the pueblo. Save for the Roman: Catholic Church 
(which now is a passive quantity in pueblo problems), every 
factor of outside life, every gesture toward change, in the 
centuries past, has moved hand in hand with force, with 
subjugation, with the bodily slaughter and communal rape 
of the Indians. Pueblo after pueblo has gone down to cor- 
ruption or extinction through changes induced or coerced by 
the white man’s society encountered in its most rapacious, 
dogmatic and unintelligent aspects. Inevitably, the racial 
institutions, and the old men whose leadership still holds 
good, have been swung toward a more passionate because 
despairing inwardness of application, and to a certain extent 
against initiative and change as such. ' 

The efficiency of any socially efficient community needs 
from time to time to be re-applied in altered -directions. 
Usually (as Gumplowitz, among other sociologists, has made 
plain), the adapting group acts under a necessity imposed 
from without, and often under a suggestion or leadership 
applied from outside the group by that which has prestige or 
resistless power. “The general social law holds good of the 
pueblo. Social change or social invention could be promoted 
only with considerable difficulty by a pueblo dweller, himself 
a pueblo creation, addressing himself unaided to the tribal 
functionaries. 

The needed developments could assuredly be promoted by, 
or with the express endorsement of, just one agency—the 
United States government. Humiliating to its own citizens 
as the government may appear in its Indian methods, and 
perverse, inscrutable as it may appear to the Indians, yet to 
the Indians the government is supreme—supreme by con- 
quest, by enveloping, arbitrary power. With government 
indorsement, cooperative modern enterprise could be set in 


' motion within the pueblos, and a wealth of loyalty and. of 


effort and passion could be swung behind it which would 
cause a great excitement among the well-wishers of the 
American cooperative movement. ‘This cooperative enter- 
prise would be economic primarily but esthetic likewise; and 
not swiftly, but through the years, as the liaison with the 
tribal institutions became more complete, it would become 
educational in directions not only important to the Pueblo 
but to mankind. Nothing but the white man’s skepticism, 
nothing but departmental routines, archaic official ideals 
and jealous vested interests of white men, stand in the way. 
But they are a “whole lot.” 
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Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
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paign. There may be press releases, posters, 
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media available to designers of good publicity. 


The OBJECTIVE of a publicity campaign may 
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for a cause, an appeal to serve, the promotion 
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convention, a_ special 
Ir’s fundamental pur- 
pose must be epitomised and cleverly ex- 
pressed through those media that are most 
appropriate. Not only the press, but the 
whole public must be interested in and set 
talking about it. 
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But this work alls for trained men of 
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to plan a publicity campaign, visualize, create 
and distribute literature, win co-operation 
everywhere, and so launch the venture 
from beginning to a successful end. 


Ours is the type of publicity organization that can plan and 
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